ak 


TH SOUL OF HONOUR. By HESBA STRETTON. Néw Ready, Price 6d. 


With Murtrations hv T. DAVIEL. Being the Christmas Number of the ‘Sunday Magazine.” 
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DECEMBER 1897 


‘““Come al! ye Faithful.’’ By ARTHUR Tw1 


The Heart of the Hill. | 3y H. D. I 


Types and Fraits of New Testament Faith. 
By JAMES DENNEY 
A Chat about Carols.  Jilustvated by Arthur Twidle. 
By FREDERICK J. Cro 
A Prisoner of War. By WiLu1am Cani 


The Gods Arrive. Conclusion. Jilustvated by Havold I 
By ANNIE E. Hovtps' 











The Companions of the Sorrowful Way. VI. A M 
FACTOR. By Joun WATSON, M.A,, | 


Exeter Cathedral. Second Paper. Illustrated by Herbert R 
By the Rev. Canon Epmonps, 


Our Prize Competitions. The Truest and Most Helpt 
Kinde 
“The Blind Man Eloquent.’’ A Chat with the Rev. Dr. 
Milburn. By Leonarp W. LILLI‘ 
Echoes of Valhalla. Julustvated fron: photographs. 
By Mary Br: 
Morning. usic by Rosauinp F, E1 


Perpetua. Conclusion. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Got 


Sunday Evenings with the Children. 
By the Rev. Huch MAcMILLAN, D.b 
Poetry—Gwen. By W. Tre 
Our What-not, 857 The Month, 
Inde ae &C 2 





The Right of Translation and Reproduction is Keserved 
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PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. 
ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
seer ethéttatt grt GREENOCK. *i 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED wo TW FF 0 S 
SUMMER AND WINTER. 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, SERGES, PLAIDENS, BLANKETS, 


&c. &c., in pure wool, all which are 


To be had for Cash, at Mill Prices, in any Length. 


WOOL: RECEIVED . * s 
ONTHE a pehteannametimasians THES=CO9DS 


Large Assortments of Patterns sent on Approval, post free. 





Most EMINENT 
° Se 


IMTDICAL $ . oR 
|McOl PRACTITIONERS In Everv camicy' 
}SOLD BYALL CHEMISTS IN STOPPERED 


2/6 4/6 _Ji- 3 _22/-LACH. 





STRONGEST AND BEST.” 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COGOA 


** The Richest in flesh-forming and 
energy-producing constituents. There 
Ia no better food. ’’—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E, 

200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 








SS 


FO QD. 


IS THE BEST FOR ___—=—G 


ALID, 











COOKERY 


USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 


in Blue. 


Signed 


The Cheapest Stock, it goes such a long way. 
o-oo 
Scientific Board— 


SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Dr. Max v. Pettenkofer. Dr. Carl v. Voit. 
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Ebonite 


Waterproof, Z 






























USED IN THE 
% ROYAL - 
.. NURSERIES 





SELF-DIGESTING 


Sold Everywhere 
» Bia, B/-, 10/— 






In Tins, 1/- 

































aa All MSS, to be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest 
care ‘will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
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tio fespecting the inseetienr OF : vachiscmenta india be dressed to 
G. g occ 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each’ wonih 





Every one should use 


) Fountain Rey 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 
10/6, 16/6, ana 25/-, 
up © 18 GUINEAS, po! fee. 


IT is the best pen by the world's 

Saves time—no dipping. 

Is always ready for use. 
Never wears out (nib is 14-ct. gold 

with iridium). 

Glides easily, smoothly over the paper. 
Frees one from ink-wells. 

Air-tight reservoir—no evaporation. 





best make 


tipped 


Will write many hours without refilling. 
Is guaranteed, and may be exchanged if unsuit- 
able. 


Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a ‘‘ SWAN.” 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
and 3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


ror DELICATE i 


CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Edward Parrish, by contract, transferred the manufacture of his 
Syrup to Squire and Sons, Her Majesty’s Chemists. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that leledet IMITATIONS (differing in com- 
position and strength) are sold as Parrish's. 

To escape imposition demand 

SQUIRE’S CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Of all Chemists, or Sree per parcel post, 2s., 3s, 6d., & 6s. 
SQUIRE & SONS, 413 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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SS SS The Standard of Highest Purilv.” 


THE LANCET 
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ates Ln Woe FIT. 
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al & AAI DiAconaL 
\ \\ “ SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Paiciuced in England and on the 
‘ ‘ \\ eas Willnot split intheseams 
} ie {nor tear in ~ Faiwte. 
Syd Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable 
rs andSl es,init ian Cloth Satin, and Coutil 
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USE ONLY 


BRITISH STARCH — 
IT1S THE BEST. 








GRAND PRIZE — BRUSSELS, 1897. 


(THE HIGHEST AWARD.) 














“NEW PATENT,” “CHILDS’” 
& “ROYAL CASTLE” 


NIGHT LIGHTS 
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T was a gay, girlish voice beneath my 
| window that morning in early May. The 
owner of it looked up and, descrying me, she 
said, “ Spring is come!” 

The words had a pleasant and cheery sound, 
for the winter had been long and severe. And 
as I glanced at the face of nature they seemed 
true. The sun was bright in the tops of the 
pines, and across the driveway I noticed the 
blue flash of a jay’s wing. These looked 
like convincing symptoms to my mind, and | 
answered responsively, ‘‘ You are quite right. 
Spring is here indeed.” ‘ 

Five hours later I stood looking north 
through an avenue of trees which made an 
arch not unlike the great central aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. Straight in front of me 
was a weltering strip of mingled mud and 
dirty snow marking the road. Farther away 
through an opening in the shivering trees was 
a dull brown field with a single house stand- 
ing, forsakenly, near the middle of it. Over- 
head were patches of chilling sky, across 
which heavy clouds were drifting slowly. 

A purposeless and sleepy landscape it 
seemed—weak from the benumbing gripe of 
winter, and not caring much whether it ever 
awoke or not. The little standing poo: were 
darkened momentarily with windy gusts 
that drove the ripples against the banks, 
which had not as yet a flower to welcome 
them. 

“No,” I said, buttoning my coat more 
closely around me, “the girl and I were 
both wrong; Spring is vof here yet.” 

Nevertheless, Summer came that year on 
time and—but wait a bit. What is more like 
a long hard winter than any tedious illness ? 
Storms of pain drive through it as of snow 
and sleet in the dark days of January. 
Transient glimpses of ease and comfort are 
eclipsed by recurring attacks of weakness 
and distress, and so the dreary time drags on. 
Now and then some temporary relief leads 
the sufferer to hope that the Spring of health 
is come, when too often the apparently end- 
less illness reasserts itself with its former 
pitiless rigour. 

What to the impatient farmer or to the 
weather-bound pleasure-seeker would the 
power be worth which could quickly dissipate 
the lingering snow and fill the atmosphere with 
the warmth, the glow, the glory of the season 


SUMMER WILL COME. 


- 





of outdoor happiness and harvest ? What, 
to the sad, suffering ones, would a remedy 
be worth, able to haste the Summer time of 
health and strength ? Let them say. 

‘For many years,” says one, “I suffered 
from indigestion. I had a poor appetite, and 
after eating had pains about the chest. I 
lost a deal of sleep, and in the morning felt 
tired and worn out. I got very weak and 
was seldom free from pain. In this state I 
continued for years. I tried different kinds 
of medicine but got little relief from anything 
until a friend recommended me to take Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After taking this me- 
dicine a short time, it freed me from all pain, 
and my appetite returned. I always keep the 
medicine in the house, and it never fails to 
relieve me when I feel the indigestion coming 
on. | have recommended the medicine to 
many, and you can make any use you like 
of this statement. (Signed) (Mrs.) Isabella 
Gibbon, 14 Anthony Street, West Hartlepool, 
June Ist, 1897.” 

“For many years,” says another, ‘I 
suffered with intense pain in the stomach. 
About an hour after partaking of food I was 
taken with a horrible pain in the stomach and 
bowels. What I| suffered is past description 
and I was almost afraid to eat. No matter 
what kind of food I ate I had the same dis- 
tress. I got thin and emaciated and could 
scarcely get about my duties. I saw doctor 
after doctor, but got no relief from anything. 
1 then determined to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and soon found benefit. 
After taking five bottles I could eat anything 
without pain. The medicine has been of 
great service to me, and I have recommended 
it to many who have found benefit from its 
use. You can make any use you like of this 
statement. (Signed) John David, Pentyrch, 
near Cardiff, May 26th, 1897.” 

Yes, Spring came that year I spoke of, and 
so did Summer, close on its heels. Never 
a year when they did not; never will be. 
But the Summer of health does not always 
come. The wrong treatment of disease de- 
lays it, sometimes postpones it indefinitely. 
But when any remedy can break up the 
lonely Winter of illness, that remedy ts apt 
to be Mother Seigel’s Syrup. So hosts of 
sufferers have said, and new ones repeat the 
saying with every day that dawns, 
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WE BUY 222 
DISUSED 


FALSE TEETH 


UTMOST VALUE SENT BY RETURN, 
or offers made and teeth held over until accepted, 
(Estd. 1833.) 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, 
) PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 
Bankers’ References: Messrs. Baces & Co., Ipswich. 
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ne- S RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, § TAKE 
ri N SPRAINS or STRAINS, N : , 
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«| § Homocea GERAUDELS 
to - N PASTILLES. 
- t * 
: Embrocation 
ol N Let your lungs be. 
sae Gives Relief at once. N filled with the vapour 
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he Ask your Grocer for it, but if he does not keep it sond Sd. in stamps to the 


Sole Manufacturers:—HUCON & CO. LTD., PENDLETON, MA™MSUCSTER 


for a sample 11!b. box and book of recipes. 2 sure also fo Sive the name of vour dealer. 




































COLEMAN’S THE “ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 
ONLY 4/- 


TING | Se 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat &MaltWine| 


IS THE FINEST TONIC IN THE WORLD. 
OVER TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
Have been received from Medical Men. —- ; 
TWO GOLD MEDALS AND ONE SILVER MEDAL Plays Hymns, . opular Airs, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Horupipes, 
lave been awarded. etc, Any tune can be played with artistic effect by any one, 


A mere child can play it. Most marvellous Musical 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. everywhere. Instrument in the World. 


PRICE 30/-. Terms: 4/- DEPOSIT & 4/- MONTHLY. 


































































Sole Manufacturers : Or . a - ~q 
. ganette delivered when first 4s. is paid. 
COLEMAN & co., Limited, NORWICH and LONDON. Write for List of Music and full particulars, (Mention this Paper.) = 
A 2s. od. Bottle sent Post I’ree on receipt of 33 Stamps. J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
S === 
\ BREAD FROM THE HOLY PLACE. 
\Pont Cough - use 
1} A BOOK OF DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
| They at once check the Cough : . a 
it and remove the cause. Compiled by M. A. COLEBY. 
{1} 
Ht ‘‘In this handsomely got-up volume each day of the 
HH] e nriva e Christian year has its beautiful, appropriate quotation, 
{HII which will doubtless afford help and consolation to many.” 
HHH] One rym _— = ge @ Pall Mall Gazette. 
Hy ins 134d. eac’ 
Seas quenzeaeee, ‘*The book is a beautiful one, admirably adapted for 
devotional use.” —J/rish Ecclest.istical Gazette. 
‘** An exceedingly well-arranged and tastefully printed and ] 
bound book."’—Literary World 
I ISBISTER & CO, Lrtp. ‘ 


1s & 16 TAvistTocKk St., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In dainty White Vellum Bindings, each 1s. net. (Post free, 1s. 2d.) 
Strong Cloth Case to hold 12 Volumes, Gilt Lettered, 2s. net. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


Beautifully Illustrated by Herbert Railton, Alex. Ansted, and Others. 


**Daintily printed and ably written. There is no better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. | SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 





By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF CANTIRBURY. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF SALISBURY, 
YORK MINSTER. | ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF York. By the Rev. Canon NEWBOLT, M.A. 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. ELY CATHEDRAL. 

By the Rev. Canon BennAm, B.D. | sy the Rev. Canon Dickson, M.A. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. Canon LIppELL, M.A. By the Rev. Canon CuurcH, M.A, 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. | EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


By the Hon, and Very Rev. the DEAN OF RIPON. By the Rev, Canon Epmonps, B.D. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF Norwicu. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. Many others in Preparation. 


Ry the Rev. Canon VENABLES, M.A 


ISBISTER & CO. Limirep, 15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, Covent GARDEN, Lonnon, W.C. 























‘*For the Glory of God 


and the 


Good of the Service’’ 







Miss Weston’s Work in the Royal Navy needs Funds. 
Address, Royal Sailor’s Rest Portsmouth. 





























THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER | ceaame 
EDWARDS’ AND RESTORER. oni 


Ty ” 
The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and HARLENE 


4 4 Perfumed. Fragrant and Refreshing. The only recognised 
; 5 3 Isa LUXURY anda Necessity to every Modern Hair Dressing. 
Toilet. 
“ HARLENE” PRODUCES LUXURIANT DOES NOT CONTAIN 
HAIR. Prevents it Falling Offand Turning Grey. PETROLEUM 








Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of Beard OR ANYTHING 
and Moustache. INFLAMMABLE OR 
The WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY INJURIOUS. 


FOR THE HAIR ‘for BALDNESS = 
s “HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, OST ERLTANIE 

and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 
1/-, 2/6, and (triple 2/6 sise) 4/6 per bottle. from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores,or sent direct on ree eipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ ‘“‘HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
























WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf from the Door 


Remember that it is not always 
es the LOWEST PRICE that is the most economic ; 
Ser ; THE VAST SUPERIORITY OF 


Z Sh 2 ay r 
aS Mess, 


over any other bread, either brown or white, 
both in its bone & muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibitions, 
London, May 1895 and 1896. 

As supplied to H.M. the QUEEN and Royal Family. 
Purchasers are requested to see that all bread Se to 
them as “ HOVIS"* is stamped “* HO vis.” 

APPLY TO YOUR BAKER OR GROCER FOR . 
HOVIS FLOUR ror HOME USE. 
Packed in bags of 3} and 7 lbs. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” 
‘s or if what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS" is not satisfactory, 
= i ~y please write, sending sample (the cost of which wil! be 
defrayed), to— 


S. FITTON & SON, millers, MACCLESFIELD 


Gd, and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits 
sent on receipt of Stamps, 


(REGD.) 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. J 


ERPETUA: A STORY OF THE PERSECUTION OF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. S. Barinc Gou.tp, M.A., Author of 
“Mehalah,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 











‘* A triumphant piece of work.” —Dazly Chronicle, “A really beautiful story.” —Graphic, 


ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
BISHOP THOROLD. With a Portrait; and an Introduction by the BisHop oF Win- 
CHESTER. Crown 8vyo, gilt top, 5s. 


ENNYSON: His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
StoprorD A. Brooke, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Early English Literature,” &c. Sixth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*‘ The perfect study of Tennyson's art.”—Academy. 


HE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE; and W.V., HER BOOK. 
By Wittiam Canton. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


‘6 Mr, Canton has won us with this book as surely as Mr. Barrie did with ‘ Margaret Ogilvy.’”—Academy, 


N GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND SPINNEY. By PHIL 


Rosinson, Author of “ In my Indian Garden,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





“ A prose poem of the seasons, instinct with grace and feeling,"’"—-Saturday Review. 
HE CLOCK OF NATURE. By HuGu Macmi.tan, D.D., 
Author of “The Gate Beautiful,” &c. Third Thousand, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


*¢ Full of instruction, clear, definite, and to the point.” —/a// Mal/ Gazette. 


HE LIFE AND WORK OF BISHOP THOROLD. By 
the Rev. C. H. Simpxinson, M.A., Author of “ Life and ‘Times of Archbishop Laud.” 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


6¢ A book which, in many respects, may be called a model biography.” —Daily Telegraph. 
RAVEL PICTURES FROM PALESTINE. By JAMEs 


We tts, D.D., Author of “ Bible Object Lessons,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by 
A. TwipLe. Royal 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
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66 One of the best books on Palestine that we have ever read.’",—Daz/y Chronicle. 


iv 


se} 


af es FOUR PILLARS OF THE HOME. By R. F. 
as Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of “Success and Failure,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net: pust 
is free, 1s. 2d. 

i (Vol. XI. of ‘‘ Tavistock Booklets.” A List of other Vols. sent post free.) 

t “ Books to read, to buy, to think over, and to enjoy.” — Lady's 7 

re 

“3 

€ ISBISTER & CO. Limitep, 15 & 16 Tavistock Streer, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C. 
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A COCOA, > WHAT ELSE? 


We will tell you. In the first place, it is not in any sense a medicine. As people become more intelligent, they 


OF? see that they should try and prevent disease. It seems strange, when one comes to consider it, that the efforts of 
‘ medical science are directed to curing, when preventing would seem to be a more rational proceeding. Now it is 
h ne dawning on the public to try and prevent, or at least to arrest, disease. It is in prevention that Dr. Tibbles’ 
or O18; Vi-Cocoa plays an important part, acting soiely as a first-class nourishing food. 
‘ 
It Strengthens the System 
hic, to resist, Oppose, and overcome the attacks of disease. You'll hear some one say: ‘‘So-and-so has a strong 
constitution ” ; “follow that up, and you'll find that So-and-so follows the golden rule of being temperate in all things, 
ATE and pays attention to diet and exercise. Does he or she keep up this strong constitution by taking medicines or 
swallowing pills? No, indeed! They have discovered that prevention is better than cure, Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
places a means in the hands of every one to 
F WIN- 
Build Up and Maintain a Sound Constitution, 
which enables its possessor to travel his life's journey without the aches and ig which are in many cases 
B preventible. Thus we come round again to sound « ommon-sense based on expericnce 
y Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasant and palatable, and embodying, as it does, the numerous principles contained 
in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa, it impat ts nourishment and builds up strength. As a Food Beverage it is 
yusand, invaluable. 
But the Expense? 
You can try it free of expense. Merit alone is what is claimed for Dr. ‘Vibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors 
are prepared to send to any reader who names the SUNDAY MAGAZI i dainty sample tin of Dr. ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid. ‘There is no magic in all this. It is a plair nest, straightforward offer. It isdone 
IOK to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not sickly or insipid, like the 
. ordinary cocoa extracts; on the contrary, it has a pleasant and distinct flavour all its own, and which is much liked. 
It has all the refreshing properties of fine well-made tea, but with a hundred times its nourishment. 


| Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d., can be obtained from all Chemists, 
‘ Grocers, and Stores; or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (Limited), 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C. 
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CHRONIC sae: ASTHMA, & CATARRH. 
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WOODWARDS 
“GRIPE WATER.” 


SAMPLE 
BOTTLE, 


Laud.” 





9 SAFEST, AIDS 
STAMPS, — BEST REMEDY, TEETHING, 
. hei ar for all PREVENTS 
MES 5 DISORDERS, CONVULSIONS, 
ms by MASON S A NGER OF INFANTS AND SIMPLY 


CHILDREN. INVALUABLE. 


WINE ESSENCE. | xx oxnine ang 


i. D. McC AW, M.D., East Finchley, London, April 9, 





A Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixty 1897 : ‘‘ Knowing its exact composition | can recommend it 
F, glasses of Delicious Non-Alcoholic Wine. ... IT RELIEVES WITH SURPRISING RAPIDITY, 
res, 15. wh. 





> ie Agents Wanted. 
: pust . 


NEWBALL & MASON. NOTTINGHAM. © 


MAS ON’S (nottTiNcHAM) 
(ot @) SF =a 8-5 — 5-9 -8 | oe <a 


a STEEL 
API one PILLS 


Superseding Bitter Apple, Pill Cochia, 
(THE BEST MADE) Pennyroyal &e. 
Price * 6d. post free. 


Oveainerle MARTIN, “ecezccxte’ SOUTHAMPTON, 
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) ‘Life ‘is not given us for the mere sake of Living, 





but always with an ulterior Aim.’—thomas cartyte. 


If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the highest social position of 
this WORLD, at your command, you must be measured by the HEART, which 
should be HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for this is NOBILITY of MAN. 

gE ZZ NOBLE EXAMPLES SET BY THE GREAT AND 
3 GOOD DO NOT DIE!!! 


‘The first test of a truly great man 
is his humility.’—Rvsxiy. 








‘It is very characteristic of the late Prince Consort 
—a man himself of the purcst mind, who power- 
fully impressed and influenced others by shcer force 
of his own benevolent nature—when drawing up the 
conditions of the annual prize to be given by Her 
Majesty at Wellington College, to determine that it 
should be awarded Not to the Cleverest Boy, nor the 
most Bookish Boy, nor to the most Precise. Diligent, 
and Prudent Boy, but to the Neblest Boy, to the Boy 
who should show the most promise of becoming a 
Large-Hearted, High-Motived Man.’—Smicrs, 


As Time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after 
Christmas comes round, and we find ouy joys and sorrows 
left behind; so we build up the beings that we are. 


‘The drying up a single tear has more of 
honest fame than shedding seas of gore.’ 








What Makes a Happy Christmas ?—Health, and the things we love, 
and Those who Love Us. 
What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 
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The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


“It still maintains its lead in Sunday literature.” 
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sh \ The Frontispiece to the January number is a 
A» Coloured Reproduction of the celebrated picture, 
ee ‘‘For He Had Great Possessions,” by special per- 
mission of the Artist, G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
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The New VOLUME begins with the January Part, 

ready DECEMBER 22nd, 1897, and 

will contain the Opening Chapters 

of a New Serial, written expressly 
for the SUNDAY MAGAZINE :— 





















MRS. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of “Carrots,” ‘ The Children of the 
Castle,” &c. 

Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


Mrs. Molesworth is one of the most 
popular and delightful of living writers 
of wholesome fiction, and 
“ The Laurel Walk” will 
rank high among 


) her well-known 






























































“Rarely within recent years has this Magazine presented robuster 
or more varied reading.”—TZhe Scotsman, 


E have made arrangements for the year which enable 


us to assure our readers of a continuance of the 


bright, varied and useful reading, and the charming 


Illustrations which have so frequently received hearty recog- 


nition both in the press and in letters from subscribers. The 
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By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 
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An Interview and Appreciation. 
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By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. 
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THE HEART OF THE HILL 


By H. D. 


o LIKE that story,” said Doris, when 
the Visitor had finished his recitation 
of “The Pied Piper.” “Is there 
any more of it?” 

‘‘ That is all there is in the book,” he 
answered warily. 

“Of course,” said Doris impatiently. 
“« But the best part of a story is never in the 
book. What became of the cripple, and— 
the other children who came after?” 

The Visitor meditated for awhile. “I 
had forgotten: there is a story about them. 
But it makes the book seem wrong on one 
or two points.” 

The child settled herself more comfortably 
on the hearthrug before the big studio fire. 
“Oh, I daresay,” she answered. “But I 
don’t mind that, so long as you will tell 
me.” 

“ Well,” said the Visitor, ‘‘ the fact is, the 
story in the book is just an explanation of 
things made long afterwards. I chance to 
know all about the things themselves, as 
they happened ; and this is how they fell 
out. The Piper did come and charm the 
rats away ; and the old people did refuse to 
pay him the promised reward. And he 
did play again, and led the children away, 
until they came to a green hillside that 
opened to let them in and closed as soon as 
they entered. The fathers and mothers who 
came after found only the little cripple, 
who had not been able to keep up with the 
others, and was crying bitterly because he 
had been left behind. But can you guess 
why they followed the Piper?” 

“It was magic!” said Doris simply. 

“No; it was something in the music,” 
said the Visitor. ‘ You see, the children of 
Hamelin were not very happy. The grown- 
up folk seemed to be so old and serious that 
they couldn’t remember in the least what 
being a child was like, and so they were not 
kind to the children. They meant to be 
good, for of course they loved them, really. 
They simply did not understand, and so 
there were some children who thought that, 
when you were grown up, you became nearly 
dumb, and could only say one word— 


‘Don’t!’ Now the Piper came from a far 
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country, and he knew all about children. 
He was so fond of his music that he had 
almost forgotten how to use words. But he 
made his music speak, and when he began 
to play to the children they all seemed to 
hear a magic voice singing to them. Per- 
haps they did not all hear the same words, 
but the meaning of the music was the same 
to each, and this is what the Cripple heard 
and remembered ever afterwards. He used 


to repeat it over and over again every hour 
in the day, and sometimes in the night he 
dreamed that he heard the magic voice 
singing it again : 


«There's a land not far away, 

In the heart of yonder hill, 
Where all day the children play, 
And there’s never one to say 

That the child at play does ill. 

Come away! come away ! 
Learn to play! 
“« There’s a land not far away 

Where ’tis never time for bed, 
Where the grown-up folk obey 
What the smallest children say— 

Or go straight to bed instead. 

Come away! come away! 
Learn to play!’ 


“So the children followed the Piper 
because he understood, and the grown-up 
people lived in a silent village for many a 
long day, and were sad indeed.” 

‘“‘T like that part about bed,” said Doris. 
‘It always comes too early, even if you are 
a little sleepy. But what happened after- 
wards ? ” 

“When the grown-up people had got 
back to the empty village they were very 
unhappy. Though they had said ‘ Don’t’ 
so often, they had really loved the children, 
and they had been glad to hear them when 
they woke in the mornings, even though 
it had appeared sometimes that they were 
never really happy except when they were 
putting them to bed. The village was 
empty and terribly quiet, and all these 
grown-up folk, who had always seemed 
to forget that they had been young, grew 
ten years older in a single day, because there 
were no children about. 











“ Of course they did not understand why 
it had happened. They might have learned 
if they could have heard the song the Cripple 
was always singing, but he sang it in a 
whisper if any of them came near. So they 
never learned why the children had followed 
the Piper. They thought that he was a 
magician, and that this was his cruel revenge 
on the village whose headmen had broken 
their promise. The headmen were very 
unpopular... 

“One day a story was told that everybody 
had to listen to. During the night a little 
girl-baby had been born in the humblest 
cottage of the village, and all the mothers of 
Hamelin, who had well-nigh forgotten what 
the cry of a child in the night was like, must 
needs go down and see it. Every one of 
them would fain have become its nurse; 
and I suppose there was never a child that 
had such christening presents, or a robe so 
fine. For this is the song the mothers had 
been singing, more constantly than the 
Cripple sang his: 


**« Now the sparrows’ twitter dies 

"Neath the thatch, and only 

One sad nightingale that sings 
Makes the dusk more lonely. 

Though the hour of prayer be come 
No small knee is bended ; 

Raven-locks and Hair-o’-gold, 
Whither are ye wended ? 


*** Raven-locks and Hair-o’-gold, 

How my arms are aching 

Just to clasp you close again! 
How my heart is breaking! 

Come, O come, come back again, 
Now the night is falling! 

Sunny-hair and Locks-o’-night, 
’Tis your mother calling.’ ” 


* So they were sorry, after all,” said 
Doris. 

‘Of course they were,” said the Visitor. 
«“ They had always been fond of them. 
Only, they had forgotten they had been 
young themselves, and so had not been able 
to make them understand. . . . Well, after 
that first child of the new generation, there 
came many others, and after some years the 
village was much the same as it had been 
when the Piper came. ‘There was one 
curious thing: the children were always 
getting lost. The grown-up people were 
nervous, and looked after them well. But 
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they still did not quite understand, and 
so this is what would happen. 

*‘A child would have a talk with the 
Cripple, and hear about those elders who had 
found the entrance to the land in the heart 
of the hill. ‘ Where is the land ?’ he would 
ask, and the Cripple, who was the children’s 
friend, and understood perfectly, would look 


. at him with a curious dreamy way he had, 


and murmur, half singing : 


“*not far away, 
In the heart of yonder hill.’ 


“Then the child would look away at the 
hill beyond the village, and the Cripple 
would watch him rather sadly. The next 
day the child would be lost, and after a 
long search they would find him sleeping, 
his face all tear-stained, on the side of 
the hill. He would be brought back, 
and for a little while he would be un- 
happy. But soon he would try again, and 
again be lost, and found again. There 
was always some child who had heard the 
song that the Piper taught the Cripple, 
and was off to find the land in the heart of 
the hill. 

“But after a time they grew tired of 
setting out, and finding no trace of the gate 
in the hillside, and being brought back to 
the village, and perhaps punished. So they 
talked the matter over among themselves. 
At first each of them had been as careful to 
keep his plans a secret from the others as 
from the grown-ups. But now they began 
to talk in twos and threes, and then in big 
companies. ‘They had resolved to go off, 
all of them together, to find what they 
desired. The strong could help the weak, 
and the brave could hearten the timid, and 
so they would surely win to the land in the 
heart of the hill. 

“They told the Cripple. ‘ Of course you 
will come with us !’ they said. 

“But the Cripple looked at them more 
sadly than ever. ‘No,’ he said. ‘Once I 
might have got there but for my crooked 
back and my weak legs. But now I am a 
child no longer, and perhaps, if I came with 
you, you would never find the gateway in 
the hillside: perhaps, if you did find it, they 
would turn you back because I was of your 
company. But remember me when you 
have won thither. I think I was made a 
cripple that I might stay behind, and tell 
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others of the Piper’s land. And God send 
you may reach it.’ 

“The children almost wept, and were 
half-inclined to give up their plans. ‘ There 
is no one can think of the games you make 
for us, though you cannot play. And how 
shall we do without your stories and your 
songs ?’ 

“ The Cripple was sad, for he loved them 
all, and he could not bear to think of them 
away. But he laughed, and said, ‘ You will 
not need my songs and stories when you 
come to the land in the heart of the hill. 
And the games I make for you are just my 
dreams of the lovelier games that everybody 
knows in that country. But you must play 
them now and again, and you may call them 
The Cripple’s Games; for they will seem 
foolish to you then ; but I do not want to 
be forgotten.’ 

“So the children promised they would 
never forget him, and the Cripple told them 
so much as he remembered of the way by 
which the Piper had gone all those years 
before, and whistled a bit of the Piper’s tune, 
and they waited until a proper opportunity 
should arise. 

“They had a long time to wait, but at 
last there was a day when something 
happened in the next village that interested 
all the grown-up people. For a long time 
beforehand they talked of it, and the children 
listened, and made their plans. At last the 
day came, and by eight o’clock in the 
morning there was no one remaining in all 
the village but the children and a few older 
people who had been left behind to take 
care of them. The schoolmistress had gone 
to the next village also, and so it was a 
holiday; and at about nine o’clock every 
child in the place said: ‘I think I will go 
out to play with the others.’ If there was a 
baby in the house the elder child said: ‘I 
think I will go out and play with the others, 
and I will take baby with me.’ And some 
who had no baby brothers or sisters went 
and borrowed babies from houses where there 
were no children big enough to walk. 

“So all the children came together ina 
green place outside the village, and the 
Cripple met them, and sang what he knew of 
the Piper’s song. He sang it now as loudly 
as the thrush sings in the grey morning, 
when he thinks the spring is come, But 
when the children formed ranks, and 


marched away towards the mountain, he bent 
his head forward upon his knees and cried 
bitterly.” 

The Visitor paused, uncertain as to the end 
of the tale. “ Did the children get to the 
land in the heart of the hill?” asked 
Doris. 

“A very strange thing happened,” said 
the Visitor. ‘ They were all small, and some 
carried heavy babies in the hot sun. But 
they marched on and on towards the hill. 
Some of them thought all the time that far 
away in front of them the Cripple was 
singing : 

““*Come away! come away ! 
Learn to play.’ 


“ They grew very tired, and the hill seemed 
a long way off. It was hot, and when the 
sun sank lower, and the air grew cooler, they 
were too tired to notice. But when the sun 
had fallen behind the hill, and darkness 
began to grow, they saw a green valley on the 
hillside and heard strange music. Beautiful 
children came dancing towards them, saying : 
‘Where is my sister, born since I came 
here ?’ and ‘ Are you my brother, little tired 
boy?’ So they walked on, into a great 
green gateway ; and the music grew louder ; 
and they saw the Piper sitting on a high 
grassy bank, with children playing at his feet. 
Most strange of all, the Cripple sat by the 
Piper’s side. He had never seemed perfectly 
happy ; but now his face shone like a brook 
in sunlight, and he waved his hand to each. 
And every child waved its hand back again, 
and cried: ‘I thought you could not come ? 
But I knew you were not grown up.’ And 
the Cripple laughed aloud.” 

‘‘ What did they do then ? ” asked Doris. 

‘Nobody knows, for of course there is 
only what they said to go by, and their tale 
is a curious one. The Piper’s music seemed 
to change. Each of them heard a different 
voice, but to all the words were the same: 


*«« Raven-locks and Hair-o’-gold, 

How my arms are aching 

Just to clasp you close again ! 
How my heart is breaking ! 

Come, O come, come back again, 
Now the night is falling ! 

Sunny-hair and Locks-o’-night, 
‘Tis your mother calling.’ 


“That was all they remembered ; for the 
next moment the Piper and the Cripple 
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vanished, and every child of the village woke 
up in its bed, and found its mother kissing 
it. And I cannot tell what had happened ; 
but from that moment they forgot all about 
the land in the heart of the hill, and were 
quite content to live in the village. I think 
it was because they had heard their mothers 
singing that song.” 

“And didn’t the Cripple really get to the 
Piper’s land ?” asked Doris. 

‘‘T almost think he was the only one of 
them all who did more than dream he had 
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got there. Before the children were quite 
dressed their mothers came to them with 
sorrowful faces. ‘ Your friend, the Cripple, 
died in the night,’ they said. ‘He looks 
so beautiful that you must see him and 
say good-bye.’ Of course they did not 
understand, but when the children saw 
him they knew that he had won to the 
heart of the hill at last. For this was 
how he had looked when he sat by the 
Piper, just before they heard their mothers 
singing.” 





TYPES AND FRUITS OF NEW TESTAMENT FAITH 


By THE Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


HE New Testament has given faith 
a place in religious thought and 
speech which it never had before. 
We associate the word, indeed, with 
some of the New Testament writers more 
than others, but it is common to them all. 
Even James, who is sometimes supposed to 
dispute its significance, describes the Chris- 
tian life as the trying of our faith, the 
Christian religion as the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Christian Church as a 
body of persons who though poor in this 
world are rich in faith. It is the same with 
Peter, and to a still greater extent with John, 
who though he does not, singularly enough, 
use the word faith in his gospel, uses the 
corresponding verb on every page, and 
writes whatever he does write that we may 
believe. This omnipresence and importance 
of faith in the apostolic writings must go 
back to the authority of Jesus Himself. It 
was He who first magnified faith, marvelled 
at it, rewarded it, spoke of it habitually as 
the highest achievement of the soul. ‘“ Ac- 
cording to thy faith, be it unto thee,” “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say to this mountain, ‘ Remove hence, 
and be thou cast into the sea,’ and it shall 
be done unto you.” ‘All things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee.” 
Clearly faith is neither more nor less than 
the Christian religion, and it is not wonder- 
ful that we find it used with certain modifi- 


cations of meaning, according as the Christian 
religion concentrates its strength against this 
or that enemy. There is a change of front, 
so to speak, but not a change of character. 
Thus to Paul the enemy was Phari- 
saism, the religious self-sufficiency of man ; 
and faith therefore was predominantly the 
renunciation of self and all its works, the 
abandonment of the sinful soul to the 
Saviour. The Pharisee conceived himself as 
dealing with God on a footing of equality ; 
it was his task to work out, by obedience to 
the law, a righteousness of his own which 
should owe nothing to God, and then to 
bring it to God for approval and reward. 
Experience had taught Paul the fundamental 
falsehood of this conception. ‘There is not 
a word in his writings more characteristic of 
him than the question, ‘‘ Where is boasting 
then ?” and the answer, “It is excluded.” 
The true religion has no room for boasting : 
the intrusion of it proves that religion has 
been vitiated at the root. That is the real 
explanation of the fervour with which St. 
Paul denounces “works of law,” and main- 
tains, as Luther rightly interpreted him, that 
man is justified by faith alone. It is only 
another way of saying that salvation is the 
work of God, and that the whole glory of it 
is to be attributed to Him. Set a sinful man 
before the Cross—and that is always where 
St. Paul stands—and if he thinks he can 
make any independent contribution to his 
salvation, he has not the faintest conception 
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Faith is 
the soul’s unconditional surrender to Christ ; 
its consent to be saved, not by its own 
virtuous effort, but by the atoning sacrifice 
of Jesus, and the spiritual forces which issue 
from it to win, subdue, and sanctify man. 

To James, on the other hand, the enemy 
was immorality. He had to maintain the 
Christian religion, not against Pharisees who 
had a character of their own for which they 
were not indebted to God, but against per- 
sons who were indifferent about character. 
Perhaps they had learned, or rather mis- 
learned, in Paul’s school, but no serious per- 
son would make Paul responsible either for 
their arguments or their actions. As against 
their inert faith, James argues that all true 
faith must be operative. It must pass into 
act, as Paul says, through love. The so- 
called “ faith ” which James denounces really 
answers to the philosophical definition of 
nothing: it is that which produces no effect. 
But this cannot be the omnipotent force 
which Jesus called faith, and which was to 
create a new moral world. Nor is there 
the faintest inconsistency between the two 
apostles, when we understand that this 
power which is to quicken the soul into 
moral energy is a power which streams into 
it from the Cross of Christ, while the sinner 
stands there in utter surrender to the 
Saviour. 

It is yet another aspect of faith that is 
presented in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The enemy there is neither Pharisaism nor 
moral indifference; it is despondency, 
timidity, relaxation of moral fibre, a tendency 
to what would now be called pessimism. 
The Hebrews were persons whose religious 
sincerity was being severely tried. They had 
embraced the Christian religion, and the 
unimaginable hopes it held out to men, but 
their hopes were not being fulfilled. Instead 
of seeing the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, they were themselves made a gazing 
stock by reproaches and afflictions, and they 
were tempted to draw back and resign the 
lofty but disappointing expectations of the 
Gospel. The writer urges them to continue 
in their faith, to be patient and hold out to 
the end. To draw back under the compul- 
sion of suffering, weariness, worldliness, or 
doubt, is perdition; it is the forfeiting of 
everything to which God has called the soul. 
But to persevere in spite of discouragements, 


to maintain the truth of God’s promise 
against all that questions it, to live and die 
in the assertion of things as yet unrealised, 
this is the salvation of the soul, the very 
essence and virtue of faith. 

It is obvious that these different aspects 
of faith are not opposed to each other. It 
is the same spiritual life which is exhibited 
in them all, and spiritual life in every man 
will assume each of them in turn. A strik- 
ing evidence of this is seen in the fact that 
all the New Testament writers who expressly 
discuss faith find the particular aspect of it 
which they represent justified by an appeal 
to the same person. It has sometimes been 
supposed that the three just referred to are 
arguing against each other, and even their 
common appeal to Abraham has been urged 
in favour of this view; but this is surely 
beside the mark. James is arguing against 
moral indifference, Paul against moral pride, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews against moral 
weariness and despondency ; and the Christian 
faith, in its opposition to all such tempers, 
finds a conspicuous illustration in Abraham. 
He was what James wanted—a good man, 
whose faith was rich in works of moral 
worth. He was what Paul wanted—a pro- 
foundly humble man, whose faith rested not 
on any doings of his own which could make 
God his debtor, but solely on the gracious 
promise of God. He was what the writer 
to the Hebrews wanted—a man whose faith 
inspired heroic life-long patience, able to 
hold fast through all discouragements, and 
to die believing. The fact that all these 
aspects of faith are perfectly illustrated in a 
single character shows that they are in no 
way inconsistent with each other. Rather 
do they need each other that we may see 
fully what faith means. Life habitually re- 
conciles what logic has opposed. 

It is this faith alone which is the bond of 
union among all saints. ‘‘ Therein the elders 
had witness borne to them.” The very 
point of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews is 
that true religion, which is essentially faith, 
is older than Christianity, older than Judaism, 
older even than the patriarchal age; as old, 
may we not say, as man himself. The in- 
ward side of religion, the attitude of the soul 
in it, the apostle would have us understand, 
is always the same. He has a strong sense 
of the differences which mark off one dis- 
pensation in the history of religion from 
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another, but he knows that in spite of them 
there is only one believing people of God. 
It is not a common organisation in which 
they are united, it is not a common con- 
fession in any statutory form; the holy 
Catholic Church is one to him through a 
common faith, through a common inspira- 
tion assuring all its members that God has 
spoken good concerning man, and that the 
most glorious realities are those which sense 
cannot reach. We only need to let this 
truth sink into our hearts to feel how in- 
comparably grander is the catholicity of a 
New Testament writer than almost anything 
that has claimed that noble name in the 
history of the Church. He does not bar 
out any believer from the communion of the 
saints; he does not try to deprive of his 
inheritance in the past any believer of his 
own day. ‘This largeness of mind has not 
been attained by all Christians. Strange as 
it may seem, there are Churches that claim 
a monopoly in the saints. ‘They annex the 
glorious past of faith to their own particular 
part of the Christian society, and they refuse 
to find the saintly succession outside their 
own borders. But it is impossible to establish 
a monopoly of this sort. The higher life of 
the human race through all ages can never 
be made the patrimony of any society less 
than the human race itself. The higher life 
which originated with Christ and is trans- 
mitted by His spirit can never be appro- 
priated by any sect, however powerful in 
organisation or in numbers. The great 
inheritance of the believing people of God, 
the great inspiration of their characters and 
achievements, descends upon all who share 
their faith. If we are believers, they are 
ours. ‘They are our spiritual kindred, they 
are our spiritual fathers, and we shall be 
made perfect together. The faith by which 
we live, in all lands, in all ages, at all levels 
of civilisation, at all stages of the revelation 
of God and His promise, is one and the 
same faith ; and who shall dare to dissociate 
those whom God has united by so intimate a 
bond ? 

And as this faith unites all saints, so it is 
the source of all heroic actions. Nothing 
great, says Diderot, is ever done without 
passion ; nothing great, any Christian might 
say—and it would include that—is ever 
done without faith. It is the nature of faith 
to have appearances against it, and it is in 
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maintaining itself against appearances that 
its power is seen. In a sublime sense it 
calls a new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old. There are cases in 
which it may offer no more than a passive 
resistance, holding fast, as by the instinct of 
spiritual self-preservation, to that which it 


cannot live without, and waiting for vindica- : 


tion from God; there are others in which 
the believing man is called to venture every- 
thing for the sake of the higher truth, to 
cast himself into the breach, and to offer to 
the unsecn realities which the world would 
discredit the homage of his being. It is 
when this call comes and is obeyed that 
history becomes divine, and men through 
faith subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, 
and out of weakness are made strong. God 
Himself arises in man, and His enemies are 
scattered. 

Faith like this, fighting the good fight, is 
the crying need of the hour. We want it 
under the benumbing influence of nature 
upon the spirit. The psychological climate 
created by one-sided devotion to physical 
pursuits is chilling and depressing to the 
soul. We do not need to ask how far nature 
is finally negative or silent about God, free- 
dom, and immortality ; but that it should 
present appearances which seem to discredit 
our faith in these great realities is only what 
we should expect. For our faith in them ¢s 
faith, and it is the very nature of faith to be 
held in conflict with appearances. It is a 
mistake to suppose that religion will all be 
on the analogy of nature; in part it is sure 
to be a protest against nature, the assertion 
of a higher truth for which nature has no 
room. But the shadow of physical necessity 
has fallen for the time on many souls; the 
soul is but a function of the body, as the 
body is a fragment of the world ; there is no 
such thing, it would seem, as spirit or immor- 
tality, no living God who can do wondrous 
things here and now; to use the New Testa- 
ment word, no faith. Or if not none, then 
little. And it will not come back by logic, 
it will only come back in conflict. We must 
win it in battle. We must cling to the 
higher conviction as essential to the higher 
life. We must refuse to have imagination 
enslaved by the ideas and methods of one 
department of knowledge. We must love 
and pray and be self-denying, and prove that, 
in spite of appearances, God is here. What 
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GWEN 


indeed is such faith but God in man protesting 
against His own expulsion from the world? 
And if faith is needed to withstand the 
importunate pressure of nature, exercised 
through the physical sciences, much more 
urgently is it needed to withstand the moral 
disorder amid which we live, and to protest 
against easy and immoral acquiescence in it. 
It is nothing else than want of faith that 
explains the total absence of heroism in the 
recent public action of Europe. Everywhere 
we see emperors and statesmen counting 
their guns and counting their money, 
measuring all things by the measure of 
sense, acknowledging no reality but brute 
force, cynical, apathetic, indifferent to 
wrong, contemptuous of right—in one word, 
unbelieving. Everywhere we see societies 
besotted with devotion to material interests, 
resolute only to risk nothing for God. No 
man in any place of responsibility, if we may 
judge from his actions, has the faith which 
makes unseen things real ; no one has had 
the courage to appeal to any great nation in 
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the name of righteousness, humanity, free- 
dom, or any of those spiritual realities for 
which, and for which alone, both men and 
nations exist. At least, if the appeal has 
been made, it has been made in vain, and 
the consequence is that in the sixtieth year 
of the reign, in a period of unexampled 
material prosperity, we celebrate one of the 
most ignominious epochs in the long life of 
the people. We are covered with shame 
because no man has had faith to take hold 
of the strength of God, and bring that pre- 
vailing force into the field. And shame will 
cover us till we return to God, and to the 
eternal realities by which faith lives. This 
is the victory which overcomes—to have the 
soul in the right attitude and in the right 
temper, alive to the spiritual, ready to live 
for it, ready to fight and to die for it. It is 
in the fight that we are brought into line 
with all saints. It is in the fight the truth 
shines out. Heaven becomes near and real. 
We know that God is, and that He is all that 
Christ has revealed Him to be. 


GWEN 


It 


Our little Gwen at three years old 
Was a pure pleasure to behold, 
As full of life and sparkling glee 
As dancing wavelet of the sea. 


Like sunlit ripples, smiles would chase 
Each other on her happy face ; 

And sweetness as of April skies 

Lived in the azure of her eyes. 


Most loving was she ; hence she grew 
In grace of mind and body too ; 

With Love for teacher and for guide, 
Her heart from self was purified. 


II 


Sore sickness came, yet found her will 
Bent to a cheerful patience still ; 

And oft between each bitter pang 
Her childish songs she softly sang. 


In sharpest tears of suffering, Love 
A conqueror over Pain did prove ; 


And for her mother’s hand she kept 
A faint last touch before she slept. 


We watched her go, we could not stir ; 
Shut was the door ’twixt us and her ; 
Ah, how could such a little one 

Step out into the Dark alone ? 


Ill 


O Christ, who wert a child, we know 
That Thou dost love the children so, 
“Come unto me,” Thou say’st, and we 
May not forbid her come to Thee. 


Thou, dealing gently with our tears, 
Hast too a message for our ears : 
‘*‘ T’li come to you in your distress ; 
I will not leave you comfortless.” 


She came to Thee, Lord, at Thy call ; 
Thine arms are round her body small— 
Thine arms, not ours. We leave her 
thus; 
But Thou, in pity, come to us! 
W. TrREGO Wess. 











NGLAND had not always the musical 
reputation which she enjoys to-day. 
We were musically notorious—that 
was for being unmusical—and even 
now, at the close of this nineteenth century, 
there are bold spirits—in this. country, and 
out of it—who dub us the great unmusical 
Power of Europe. The reminder goes forth 
betimes, however, that this beloved country 
of ours can fearlessly lay claim to a musical 
history, and to a share in the development 
of the initiatory stages of the “ youngest of 
the arts ” which any other Continental nation 
might well envy. Every musical student 
who has been at the pains to grope through 
some of the mist and haze surrounding the 
arts prior to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, will not need to be reminded that, 
long before the age of written books and 
other methods of an advanced social state, 
Britain could well hold its own musically. 
There was primitive—natural music here, for 
instance, as long ago as the time when 
Glastonbury—where Joseph of Arimathea 
rested—was being washed by the sea-surf. 
Some hundreds of years before the date 
at which we place the First Period English 
School of Music (1240) the backbone of the 
British music of to-day had existed. Come 
what might—sword, fire and conqueror— 
this native British character and tradition 


could not be obliterated. Despite the 
ravages of time and fashion the native melody 
overrode all, and nowhere was it more 
perfectly met with, or more permanently 
retained, than in the folk-song and carol. 
When then we listen to a traditional carol 
tune—and the ear is beguiled by its quaint 
charm and old-time flavour—it is far from 
unreasonable to suspect it as a remnant of 
far-off British musical times, the reflection of 
native music here long before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, long before Czsar and 
his legions essayed tremendous conflicts with 
our admirable ancestors. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to say when the Carol was first used 
in this country. But we do know some- 
thing concerning the earliest English printed 
collection of carols. This came from the 
Westminster Press of Wynkyn de Worde 
(who first printed an English book the 
“ Polychronicon” with musical characters) 
and is dated 1521. An ungenerous critic de- 
scribed them as “jolly carols” and those who 
sang them “‘leuid people!” The man who 
did this thing was Tusser, who warbled about 
the points of “« Good Husbandrie.” It has to 
be admitted, however, that he knew something 
of the matter, inasmuch as that he, when a 
chorister in the collegiate chapel of Walling- 
ford Castle, won the doubtful distinction of 
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being pressed into the royal service, after the 
manner of those days, because of the rare 
beauty of his voice : 


‘« Thence for my voice, I must (no choice) 
Away of forse, like posting horse, 
For sundrie men had placards then, 
Such child to take. 
The better brest,* the lesser rest, 
To serve the queere, now there, now here, 
For time so spent I may repent 
And sorrow make." 


It is hardly necessary to say much con- 
cerning the drift of the Carol. Every villager 


* A good singer. 
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and all townsfolk have, at some period of 
their lives, enjoyed the experience of hearing 
more or less of those blessed strains, breaking 
the crisp midnight air at the Noel season : 
several of the best carols, indeed, have very 
properly found their way into the hymn books 
used in places of worship throughout our 
land. Such favourites as ‘“‘ While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night ;” ‘* Christians 
awake!” “QO come, all ye faithful;” &c., 
will occur to every reader. 

The origin of the Carol is another matter. 
We may well regard as the first Carol that 
benign and gracious message—the most 
blessed words, perhaps, that ever fell on 


CAROLLING IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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human ear—* Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and goodwill towards men !” 
which the seraphic host chanted to the few 
Bethlehem shepherds on the Nativity night. 
But it was twelve hundred years after the 
expression of this angels’ song—this first noe/ 
—that the Carol Service as we use it as a pe- 
culiarly Christian institution was recognised. 
And we are indebted to St. Francis of Assisi 
for this. One of the most distinguished of 
English authoresses, only recently laid in her 
eternal rest, has recounted the matter in one 
of her excellent books: “In this village 
(Grecia, not far from Assisi) when the eve of 
the Nativity approached, Francis instructed 
a certain grave and worthy men, called 
Giovanni, to prepare an ox and an ass, along 
with a manger and all the common fittings 
of a stable, for his use, in the Church. When 
the solemn night arrived, Francis and his 
brethren arranged all these things into a 
visible representation of the occurrences of 
the night at Bethlehem. ‘The manger was 
filled with hay, the animals were led into 
their places ; the scene was prepared as we 
see it now through the churches of Southern 
Italy—a reproduction, so far as the people 
knew how, in startling realistic detail, of the 
surroundings of the first Christmas. The 
population of the neighbourhood rose as one 
man to the characteristic call. They gathered 
round the village church with tapers and 
torches, making luminous the December 
night. The brethren within the church, and 
the crowds of the faithful who came and 
went, with their lights, in and out of the 
darkness, poured out their hearts in praises 
to God ; and the friars sang new canticles, 
which were listened to with all the eager- 
ness of a people accustomed to wandering 
jongleurs and minstrels.” * 

The meaning of the word carol has vexed 
many minds. It certainly has a doubtful 
origin. While some say it comes from the 
Italian others maintain that it is a word with 
a Welsh origin—upon the principle, perhaps, 
that all our best native singing and singers 
hail from the Principality. Then there are 
those who submit that it must have a Latin 
derivation, while not a few turn to the Greek 
and say that chorus (xopoc) with its 
offshoots chorale, &c., produce carol. No 
root word we think, however, is better than 


* Mrs. Oliphant, “ St. Francis of Assisi,” pp. 223, 
224. 
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the Welsh, and therefore British, Caraw/. It 
is almost unnecessary, probably, to say that in 
France carols are callen woels. All will remem- 
ber the strain in which the word occurs : 
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After the example of Francis of Assisi it 
was not long before the practice of carol- 
singing became popular in England ; although 
we must be permitted to claim that it was 
probably in use here, among the early 
English, long before documentary proof es- 
tablishes the fact. A susceptible, music- 
loving people like the Britons would naturally 
have invented these sacred songs of joy with- 
out any dependence upon the outside world. 
In a manuscript roll in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are to be found several 
carols of fifteenth-century date. Clearly these 
are the work of one and the same composer 
—the name not being given. ‘*The holy 
gost is to the sent,” “ In bedlem this berde* 
of lyf,” “As I lay up on a nyth,”t “ This 
babe to us that now is bore,” &c., are the 
initial lines of four of these compositions. 
The original English in which they are 
written is beautifully quaint, and their music 
is quaint too—but it hardly warrants the 
adjective “beautiful.” Like much medizeval— 
we do not say earlier English—music, whether 
regarded melodically or concordantly, it is 
more remarkable for its severity and ingenuity 
than charm, as samples of the melodies, put 
into modern notation, will serve to show: 
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One of the oldest legends about carols 
takes us back as far as the days of Noah. 
The sons of the patriarch are supposed to 
have slept in a cavern of Mount Ararat until 
the day nearly nineteen hundred years ago 
when Jesus Christ was born. Then did an 
angel arouse the sleepers, directing them 
towards a star which should guide them to 
the humblest of cots—the manger bed of 
Bethlehem—thus perpetuated in Gounod’s 
happiest vein: 
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Here is a stanza reflecting the rich colour 
of this simple verse-story : 
‘Pale Japhet bows the knee with gold, 
Bright Shem with incense brings, 
And Ham, the myrrh his fingers hold— 
Lo! the three Orient kings!” 


From the dawn of Christianity, through the 
Middle Ages, the Carol has proved a splendid 
vehicle for bringing home to the minds of 
the people the great truth of the Nativity. 
‘The news and message was one which filled 
all who heard it with an ecstatic enthusiasm. 
Then were there few books and as few 
readers ; but the rude folk could understand 
and appreciate the large pictures which were 
introduced by the clergy and teachers to 
bring home the great story with force. ‘These 
pictures were vari-coloured and often very 
beautiful, for reverent, loving hands painted 
them, and their theme could not be over- 
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estimated. The Annunciation, the Flight 
into, Egypt, the Bethlehem manger, and 
others were subjects selected. Some readers 
may remember to have seen itinerant 
musicians keeping up this custom by hawking 
coloured broadsides with carols and some 
attempt at an illustration of that great event 
which gave 
“To man a Saviour—freedom to the slave.” 


Musical and artistic instincts, however, have 
driven much of this out of the streets, perhaps 
for the better, perhaps not. 

In Britain carol singing is mostly practised 
in Ireland and England—very rarely in Scot- 
land, and the districts so far as England is 
concerned which most favour this beautiful 
form of religious expression are the West 
and North of England—Yorkshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall—the latter particularly. 
Several very fine old remnants of past age 
carols are of Cornish source and origin, and 
no more forcible testimony need ever be 
adduced to support the contention of 
England’s musical merit in past centuries, 
than such grand traditional melodies as the 
following examples ; 
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It is unnecessary, perhaps, to state that 
the Carol is far from being limited to sacred 
words. From the earliest times there have 
been secular as well as religious carols, and 
it would require at least three headings further 
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** Blessed strains breaking the crisp midnight air” 


to classify these: viz., the Church, the 
popular, and the festive carols. It would be 
impossible here even barely to enumerate all 
the splendid examples of ecclesiastical carols. 
None, perhaps, is in more universal use 
than “Q come, all ye faithful,” and 
“Christians awake! Salute the happy morn” 
—the latter a great favourite in the midland 
districts, where it has been known for nearly 
two centuries. The much admired music 
and words of this carol were written by one 
John Byrom, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the author also of a facetious 
piece, “ The Three Black Crows” and a 
‘universal’ system of shorthand! ‘Good 
Christian Men, rejoice and sing ” has thrilled 
many a heart at the Christmas season, and 
will continue to do so until the end of time. 
That festive pean ‘Good King Wenceslaus” 
—though secular in style—has even crept 
into our churches and may be heard at carol 
services in the places of worship of every 





denomination. A quaint 
richly worded carol is the 
one “As Joseph was a- 
walking,” so too is “A 
Virgin most pure,” the 
chorus of which we have 
noted. ‘The Moon shone 
bright ” is a carol of Lanca- 
shire growth, and forms 
one of those traditional 
melodies so frequent in 
choral music, and so im- 
pregnated with the old- 
time flavour that no hands 
can lay hold of their 
authors. It would be well 
if we could, for they are 
sterling indications of the 
ancient British musical 
mode and drift : 


r 
The moon shone bright and the stars gave light, A 





* might-y Lord He 


ere a 


bade usa-wake anc pray. 


little before it was day; Our 





looked on us, And 


Both words and tunes of our oldest carols 
are amply deserving of study by those in- 
terested in the structure of our language and 
music. In some respects it is to be re- 
gretted that theyhave not been more generally 
retained and rendered, in their own primitive 
garb, with the quaint case-endings to words, 
and the fine old stamina and ring of the 
widely removed districts’ medodies. The 
craze for “ improving ” has undoubtedly had 
a weakening effect here. 

It is just possible that when Tusser 
stigmatised the Carol he had in mind those 
carols not admitted into the Church—the 
popular and festive carols. The Briton’s 
sense of happiness has ever been permeated 
with the “good cheer” element; and this 
has always shown itself conspicuously at the 
season of Christmas. In many hearty and 
homely districts of “Merrie England” the 
secular element crept largely into the Carol. 
Even the “ Boar’s Head” carol—the Christ- 
mas grace that was sung before Prince Henry 
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at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1608— 
might be cited. It could only be sung at a 


castle banquet or village green festival, cer- 
tainly not in a church: 





The boar is dead; Lo! here his head, What 





a 
man could have done more, Than his head off to strike, Me-le- 
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a - gerlike, And bringit as I do, be - fore? 


The Boar’s Head is, or rather was, an 
essentially Christmas matter and carol sub- 
ject : but its better place for treatment would 
be under such a heading as Christmas 
customs. As long ago as 1170 at the coro- 
nation of the young prince our Henry II. 
had it brought to his son’s table with flourish- 
ing of trumpets. Boars are not now so 
common, at any rate in this country; and 
it would be difficult often to revive the 
scene: 

** When the boar’s head, 

Crowned with gay garlands and with rosemary, 

Smoked on the Christmas board.” 


There is a touch of the secular element 
even in the following well-known carol 
which might have precluded it, we should 
have thought, from church use : 
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Ha, ily, however, our store of carols of a 
purely sacred character is a richone. There 


is no need to get upon secular ground in 
theme or music—although in the matter of 
the music its character remains much the 
same in both cases. Beyond the samples 
already cited there are such splendid ec- 
clesiastical carols as ‘‘ Good Christian Men, 
rejoice,” “ When Christ was born of Mary 
free,” ‘The Seven Joys of Mary,” “ The 
Holly and the Ivy,” the Cherry Tree Carol, 
“ Joseph was an old Man,” “ Christ was born 
on Christmas Day,” and many more. 
Fortunately the taste for carol-singing is 
progressing. It has dawned upon broad- 
minded souls that our churches are intended 
for some other use than that of being 
opened once a week for the delivery of a 
sermon and the recitation of a few psalms 
and hymns. Carols are now sung in many 
of our churches at all seasons—Christmas 
and Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Har- 
vest. Few names are more honourably 
associated with this carol movement than 
those of Chope, Baring-Gould, Gauntlett, 
Irons, Brown, Stainer, Bramley, and Helmore. 
We are still far from being sure that our store 
of native carols is as complete as it might be. 
There is much garnering yet to be done in 
out-of-the-way places all over the country. 
Old music chests and coffers need to be 
ransacked, and traditional melodies noted 
down from the lips of old inhabitants. Of 
course much has been hopelessly destroyed, 
and wanton damage has taken from us not a 
little that we could have wished preserved 
for present day purposes. We can but 
regret that more spirits were not fired like 
that of our eminent musician, Blow, whose 
display of youthful loyalty when a chorister 
is deserving of all praise. In the days when 
Puritan feelings ran high he saved the choir- 
books from destruction by burying them— 
thus preserving to the present day some fine 
old music which otherwise would not have 
escaped the ruthlessness of those unhappy 
times. Well done! countryman Blow. 















A PRISONER OF WAR 


HERE were silvery summer clouds floating in 
a vision of blessed peace in the blue depths ; 
the wind in the limes and rowans was wafting 
an elfinsummons to me to return “¢ The World 

as Will and Idea” to its place on the shelf, and to come out and enjoy 
the world as a shining reality ; the swifts were diving and wheeling to 

and fro with shrieks of delight that life was so good to live; a big, 
velvety bumblebee was droning, with sudden stoppages and intervals 
of busy silence, about the clematis flowers and cream roses which muffled 

the gable wall. I read on stoically, and might have finished Book III. 
but for the sound of childish merriment in my neighbour’s garden. I 

went to the window and looked out, unobserved. 

By the edge of a flower-bed, in the shadow of the rowans, my neigh. 
bour’s wife was leaning back in a garden chair. A rosy little maid of 
seven was playing at shuttle-cock on the lawn. Beside the chair on a 
rug spread over the grass, a chubby nine-months’ boy sat working his 
plump little body backwards and forwards in a ceaseless rhythm of eager, 
ineffectual activity. 

“The planetary babe,” we had called him on our side of the ivy- 
covered paling, seeing that the only kind of motion he had acquired was 
a revolution on his own axis ; and looking down with fond pride at the 
radiant little soul, his mother, I think, was not ill-pleased. 

The little girl soon tired of her solitary game. Dropping the racket 
on her mother’s lap, she threw herself down on the rug, and catching 
the planetary babe by the hands, began to sing the rhyme of “ See-saw, 
Margery Daw.” 

My neighbour’s wife took up the racket, and looked dreamily through 
the square meshes of the network at the summer clouds. As she looked 
a happy thought struck her. The racket was a prison window, she 
said aloud ; and gazing through the iron bars she could see the green 
fields and pleasant woods, with the sun shining on them. 

The little girl paused in her rhyme, held the babe’s hands, and listened. 
Yes, she could see the swifts flying joyously up and down, and in the 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


fields there were flowers growing, and only a 
hundred yards away there was a little boy 
and a little girl playing. How happy they 
must be out in the sweet air and the warm 
sunshine! If they only knew that she was 
there in a dark dungeon, with chains on her 
feet and hands, perhaps they would gather 
some flowers and give them to her. 

The little girl sprang to her feet, and 
hurried round the garden plucking pansies 
and marigolds and spires of blue veronica. 
Returning, she put them into the babe’s hands, 
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raised him on to his unsteady feet, and lifted 
him up to the dolorous prison window. 

“Give them to the poor man inside, baby. 
He is a poor old prisoner of war and cannot 
get out.” 

Through a loophole in the dungeon wall 
an emaciated hand took the flowers, and a 
pitiful voice thanked them for their kindness. 

Then the little girl, sitting down on the rug 
and settling the babe on her lap, looked up 
eagerly at the face behind the iron bars : “‘ Say 
it again, mother !” WiILutam CANTON. 





THE GODS 


ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Avtuor oF “JoAnna TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 
‘THe YEARS THAT THE Locust HATH EATEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“ KNEW Tonina had been discontented 
this long while,” said Mark gloomily, 
“ but I never expected her to leave 
me.” 

Katherine was silent. From the time of 
the honeymoon, when Tonina had first come 
to Great Lowlands, she had suspected that 
Mark’s wife had murdered Mark’s friend, 
Miss Rossetter. 

‘¢ Where is she now?” she asked. 

“ Gone off with her fiddle to Italy. She 
says she don’t believe in marriage without 
music, and as I can’t stand her violin she 
won’t live with me. So we gave up house- 
keeping on a question of fiddlesticks.” 

Mark spoke lightly but his face was 
haggard. Katherine looked pitifully at him. 
“But why should you separate for such a 
reason ? Can’t something be arranged ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘* You don’t 
know Tonina: she looks like a soft kitten ; 
she is a tiger when she is roused.” 

*“ But couldn’t she arrange to practise 
while you are at the office ?” 

He reddened. ‘ That’s at the bottom of 
the whole difficulty. I don’t go to the office 
now, and I can’t do anything at home because 
of that confounded violin.” 

** Mark, why did you give up the office ?” 

“It gave me up,” he answered. “I 
spoiled my career trying to serve God and 
mammon. It was that Farehan. business 
that did it. I got wind of a fact that would 


have turned the election in Pritchard’s 
favour, and, like an ass, I went down to 
give Franklin a hint. Curse his high-and- 
mightiness, he wouldn’t hear a syllable, and I 
ruined myself for nothing. Pritchard got in 
by a fluke, and that fool Dawson set himself 
to find out how Franklin had worked it. 
They hunted me down, and nothing would 
make them believe I hadn’t blabbed. 
Franklin was at the other end of the world, 
and they wouldn’t have believed him if he 
had denied hearing the story. They could 
prove nothing against me, but things looked 
queer, and the Hourglass gave me a hint 
that my resignation would be accepted.” 

‘* It was fine of Franklin not to take advan- 
tage of your offer!” said Katherine proudly. 

“ Hang Franklin! Heis safe ina good berth, 
and I am out of work, and my wife gone.” 

“Tamverysorry foryou, Mark; IwishIcould 
help you. Couldn’t you get on The Flight?” 

‘*Thanks, no more journalism for me. 
Fortunately I can turn farmer again. Tom 
and I will have to go into partnership, and 
run Great Lowlands together.” 

Katherine looked quickly at him. “Do 
you mean that you are coming here to live ?” 
she said biankly. 

His eyes roamed away from her surprise. 
He laughed uneasily. 

“ That is exactly what I do mean; and 
now, Kit, you can go away as soon as you 
like, and be a Labour leader after all.” 

Katherine’s face flamed. “You wish me 
to go away? You mean to turn me out?” 








‘ no trouble with him. 
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“Nothing of the sort,” he said quickly. 
“You can stay if you like. But you won’t 
be master any longer.” 

Katherine smiled a queer little smile. 

“ Tf you stay you will have to reckon with 
Tom, who is master here.” 

“Oh, I can manage Tom! There'll be 
I should think you 
might get the old rooms in Goodge Street if 
you wrote at once. I saw they were to let 
when I passed yesterday. And there’s the 
furniture that you warehoused r 

“T sent it all to Miss Rowe,” said 
Katherine quickly, “‘ her room in Charlotte 
Buildings was so bare. But I don’t under- 
stand you—” she rose uncertainly. “ Are you 
driving me out of Great Lowlands ?” 

“ There’s no question of driving,” he said. 
“You didn’t want to come two years ago. 
I am setting you free to take up your work 
again. You ought to go down on your 
knees and thank me for liberty.” 

There was still a curious little smile round 
Katherine’s mouth. She did not speak. 
Her eyes were full on Mark. How pitiful 
he was! Then she softened towards him. 
Was he not paying for a kindness shown 
to the people’s cause, and to Franklin? 
He had tried to serve her friend. She 
resented being at the mercy of his con- 
venience, but she forgot herself for the sake 
of what he had done and what he was 
suffering. Under his casual manner it was 
clear that the blow Tonina had given had 
struck home. He had loved his wife in his 
own selfish way. She curbed the harsh 
words with which she would have answered 
him. 

“I daresay you mean kindly, Mark,” she 
said gently ; “ but my liberty is not a thing 
that you can give or take away. If I had 
been free to leave the farm I would have 
gone before, without your permission.” 

There was a little break in her voice. 
Freedom would have meant a new heaven 
and a new earth to her a few months ago. 
But Franklin had left England, and she had 
bound herself to Plimpton. She was 
planting her trees, she had begun to build 
her temple for the gods. 

It was not only in London that the poor 
suffered. There were tragedies in the houses 
on the green. There were birth and death, 
pain and poverty, all the persons of the 
drama on the stage of Plimpton life. The 





tragedies were not mounted with such effect 
as on the London boards, but they were no 
less tragic. 

There were Labour questions in the village 
too, as urgent, as insistent as those in 
London. The great cure might be applied 
as well here to the few as there to the 
multitude. Improve the condition of the 
labourer, and you improve the conditions of 
labour. 

She had gone about among the villagers 
and learned to see the question from their 
point of view. She had met the women as 
a woman who had loved and suffered and 
lost. She had found out that a child in her 
arms offered more compensations to life 
than a whole lapful of pups. 

But sentiment had not contented her. 
With Tom’s help she had started a working 
men’s club. There was acoffee-room, where 
lager beer could be had by those who, with- 
out it, would have spent their evenings at The 
Three Soldiers. In the smoking-room there 
were games and newspapers. . In the gym- 
nasium Tom drilled a volunteer corps 
and taught fencing and exercises. On 
another floor was the women’s room, where 
the women sewed while Katherine read to 
them or sang or lectured on household 
topics. 

The club had taken root in the village. 
If she left it, it must wither and die. There 
was no one to supply her place. The 
rector was an old man and a bachelor, who 
kept no curate, and could not do the ordinary 
work of the parish. The doctor’s wife was 
an invalid. Great Lowlands represented the 
social influence of Plimpton. Katherine was 
root-bound. 

And there was Tom to be considered. 
The club interested him, and filled up his 
evenings. She could not launch him on 
Mark’s society with any confidence that he 
would not lapse into the old ways. It was 
clear that she must not leave Plimpton, but 
it was clear also that Mark did not want her 
at Great Lowlands. But where could she 
go? Her mind flew round the village and 
lighted on Martha’s cottage—on bedroom 
and parlour kept empty for this day’s need. 
It was a lodge in the wilderness. Its doors 
swung on hinges of freedom and indepen- 
dence. There the fetters of the big house 
would fall from her; she would burst the 
bonds of domestics. 
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“She loitered with it, reading the address, criticising the writing” 


She could live on very little, and Colonel 
Jacob’s cheque would supply funds until she 
could reap the harvest of her writing. She 
was free to write her “ History of the Labour 
Movement.” At last the aloe had blossomed ! 
Her heart leaped within her. The notes 
and materials she had gathered for the book 
were in her box upstairs. What did it 
matter that the shadow of Mark was thrown 
across her life ? 


‘The task in hours of insight willed, 
Could be in hours of gloom fulfilled.”’ 


Her book should be the Mecca window in 
the temple she was building ; it should look 
towards the man she loved. 

The blood swung in her veins. Life was 
a-tiptoe in an eager outlook. Why should 
she resent Mark’s act? Did not the herb 
Compensation grow in every plot of ground ? 
She was learning to take life as it came, 
without haste and without rest. The feet 
that had moved, now here, now there, would 
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stand still if need be. She had ceased to 


regret the work she had left. Even the 
work before her concerned her little. Life 


was the present, and life was good. It 
trailed clouds of glory with it ; it was golden 
with rays of God-head. What if love never 
found its earthly close? It was good to have 
known love. What if she built her temple 
and it remained empty? She could keep 
the sacred fires burning. What if the 
wilderness was still before her? She could 
plant groves for the immortal gods! 

She looked back on life, on its pain, its 
disillusion, its failure; and, behold, it was 
very good. Out of the eater had come 
forth meat, and out of the strong, sweet- 
ness. 

There was a sound of bells in her voice 
when she spoke ; a distant tinkle as of the 
herd coming home from the pastures, udder- 
laden and willing. 

“We can talk about my leaving after- 
wards, Mark. You look so tired. Won’t 
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you come into the dining-room and let me 
get you some lunch?” 

Mark lifted his brows in surprise. This 
was not Katherine as he had known her. 
He had expected a scene, a repetition of 
that one which had preceded her coming to 
the farm. Instead of this she was cheerful, 
and cared for his comfort. During the 
morning he watched her. What had caused 
the change in her? She looked more 
womanly, older too; but added years did 
not account for that equable tone in all she 
said and did. When the men came for 
orders there was no quick command from 
her. It was Tom who answered, looking to 
her for confirmation. 

She listened to an interminable tale of 
woe in the parlour while her dinner cooled 
in the dining-room. But she came back 
smiling and, “Tom, I wonder if the club 
funds would run to flannel for Susan Parkins’s 
rheumatism ? ” . 

He saw the strength in all that she did; 
it was no longer aggressive. He missed the 
sharp, saucy Katherine, but the woman was 
charming. Later in the day he saw that the 
lively girl was not dead in her. Going into 
the barn he found a score of babies playing 
‘‘ Nuts in May,” with Katherine for leader 
in the game. Her hair was tousled, her 
dress tumbled; her eyes snapped and 
laughed. She looked the biggest baby of 
them all. 

Sarah, the cowman’s wife, who was 
nursing one of the smallest mites, explained 
that on Thursdays there was a mothers’ tea 
at the club; and Miss Fleming always took 
charge of the children so as to free the 
women for an hour. ‘“She’s a friend to the 
whole village;” she finished, looking proudly 
and fondly at Katherine. “It’s her as helps 
poor women to make their homes brighter 
like.” 

Mark went out of the barn in amazement. 
He found Tom and laid his scheme before 
him ; but Tom would not hear of Katherine 
leaving Great Lowlands. 

“It’s a sin anda shame, for it’s Kit that’s 
made the place; and I won’t have it. Kit 
stuck to me when no one else gave me a 
thought; and I ain’t going to see her badly 
served now. If she goes, I go too, and 
you’ll run the place yourself, and let us see 
what you make of it,” 

Before the interview was over Mark’s eyes 


were opened to a change in Tom.. He was 
glad to escape from settling the terms on 
which hung Tom’s consent to their partner- 
ship. 

He wandered about the house, remarking 
its order. “By Jove! Kit knows how to 
manage,” he said to himself. “She is a 
better housekeeper than Tonina. Tonina 
hadn’t the knack of making a house comfort- 
able.” 

He wished he had never married. He 
had been happier with Kit than with Tonina. 
They had been very good friends in Goodge 
Street. Kit had once said she hoped to 
spend her whole life with him. 

When Katherine came in from the barn 
with red cheeks and a gay sparkle in her 
eye, he looked at her with an air that was 
almost apologetic. 

“ Kit, I’ve been thinking over matters,” 
he began solemnly. 

Katherine jerked her thoughts back from 
‘Gathering nuts in May,” and looked at 
him, her face a-blossom with fun. 

** Yes, Mark,” she smiled. 

* And I don’t like the thought of your 
going back to town. You have been much 
stronger since you lived in the country. If 
you would stay and look after the house and 
leave Tom and me to manage the farm we 
might pull together very well.” 

“ Thanks, but I have made up my mind 
to go,” she said lightly. 

“That’s all nonsense. 
live ?” 

“ By my writing. 

Mark was vexed. He knew how much 
the farm was to her. He had not expected 
her to refuse him; and there was Tom in 
the background. 

“Look here, Kit,” he said persuadingly, 
“IT don’t want you to go away. It doesn’t 
seem fair to turn you out. And, after all, 
the place should have been yours. In fact, 
I’ve had a talk with Tom. He says he'll 
have nothing to do with the farm unless you 
take a third of the profits.” 

Katherine’s face brightened. ‘“Tom’s a 
dear!” she said heartily. “It was generous 
of him to say that.” 

“And I’m quite willing to agree,” said 
Mark. “ We’ll share and share alike. And 
you mustn’t leave Plimpton.” 

“T’m not’going to leave Plimpton,” said 
Katherine, “but I don’t wish to stay here. 


How will you 
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I must go to a quiet house, where I shall be 
tree to write.” 

Her eyes glowed, her face grew strong 
and earnest. She would write her book 
and send it to Franklin. It would show 
him she had not forgotten him, and would 
break down the wall of silence that she had 
not dared to pass. And it would be the 
fruit of these.years of struggle and pain, of 
wrestling and defeat, of courage waxing and 
waning, of a reed shaken by the wind. Ah, 
it was good to have lived the years in which 
she had eaten the fruit of the knowledge of 
good and evil in herself, which had taught 
her to know the anguish and the ecstasy of 
life ! 

A deep light kindled in her eyes, a strong 
happiness shone in them. She looked through 
the window towards the hill crowned by the 
tree spreading dead arms across the sky. 
Her lips moved. She spoke softly to her- 
self : 

“‘ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 'twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern."’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


‘THE year kept the feast of spring. In every 
orchard banners were fluttering ; the meadows 
were spread with cloth of gold. Hawthorn 
swung its censer by field and fence, where 
earth heaped her green spaces with white 
billows, matching the cloud billows heaped 
above in the blue spaces. From the blue 
«ame the rapture of the lark, from the green 
the bleat of young lambs. 

Looking from the cottage, the common in 
ithe distance, with its yellow gorse, seemed 
to be a colour echo of the laburnum glory in 
the garden. The living sunshine laughed up 
to the yellow sun. 

Two figures crossed the light: Mark and 
‘Tom were going to the common to play 
golf. Moses sat in the window-sill and 
‘barked recognition. He looked wistfully 
.after them. Why must a dog sit indoors 
when there were geese to chase, rabbits to 
hunt on the common, balls to discover? 
‘The eye he turned to Katherine held a 
melancholy question in its depth. 

Katherine caught him, and tossed him 
«up, and kissed him for sheer gladness. Her 
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heart kept the feast. The winter of toil was 
over. She had built her temple; she had 
written her book. 

Mr. Coates’s letter had come. The pre- 
sident of the Labour Congress, his words of 
appreciation and congratulation were worth 
having. Her heart clashed cymbals and 
danced before the festive company of her 
thoughts. They went in procession to the 
temple. The Mecca window was open to 
airs of heaven. She could write to Franklin 
now and send him the book. She would 
enciose the letter that said it would do more 
for the Labour Movement than all the agita- 
tion of the past six years. And Franklin 
would reply kindly, and then . . . . yes, her 
work at Great Lowlands was over, and she 
was free to go to him. 

There was no fear of Tom wrecking his 
life now. This last year had established 
him. Katherine’s life in the cottage was a 
restraining influence. He could not visit 
her without being reminded of Peggy. If he 
stayed away he missed the petting that 
Martha and Katherine and Moses gave him. 
He went every day, and did not know how 
strong the women were to lead him in the 
good paths. 

Mark’s companionship gave him force and 
direction. 

To rid himself of his heavy leisure, Mark 
had begun to help with the club. Its in- 
terests seized him; he was once more under 
the tyranny of Katherine’s earnestness. He 
lectured to the men on Labour topics until 
he swung himself back into his old attitude 
towards the question. Katherine laughed 
happily when she told him he had come to 
Great Lowlands to bea Labour leader. The 
club and Tom could do without her now. 
She saw her wilderness aflame with golden 


success. And love sang its lark’s song in the 
sky. Her face burned, her eyes softened. 


She thought gratefully of the book that 
was Franklin’s. His thoughts had flowed 
through her pen when she wrote. She had 
embodied whole speeches of his in the 
chapters. His theories and ideas ran like a 
pattern through the warp and woof of the 
history; his judgment weighted every sen- 
tence. The book was direct fruit of his 
influence. But it owed something to her 
experience in journalism and to her experi- 
ence of life among the people. Experience 
had becn blossoming plants; Franklin’s in- 
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fluence had been the brush that had trans- 
ferred the pollen from flower to flower, and 
made the plants fruitful. She told herself 
fancifully that her “ History of the Labour 
Movement,” that unappetising thing, was a 
love-apple ! 

Then she kissed Moses joyfully, and 
agreed with him it was too good a day to 
stay indoors. It was a high day and a 
holiday with her. She would go and play 
golf with the boys; and he might come too, 
and run after the balls. 

She stepped along briskly, swinging her 
club and humming to herself. And her 
song was Ambrose Lesagier’s, ‘‘Schlussel- 
Blume.” 

She carolled his verses and gave never a 
thought to the poet. He had come to 
Plimpton last summer to seek Katherine 
‘“‘where the roses blow.” He had found 
her in the pigstye, superintending the after- 
noon tea of a litter of young pigs, crown and 
glory of Martha’s establishment. Ambrose 
had suffered many things from the draped 
Botticelli, from “Love and Death,” dese- 
crated in the kitchen, from Martha’s goose- 
berry wine, and from Moses, who licked the 
shine off his patent-leather shoes. It was 
horrible to see that when Katherine was not 
feeding pigs she was soiling her hands with 
the Labour Question. He had sniffed at 
her “History.” The club, with its coal 
societies and clothing societies, its dominoes 
and drum-and-fife band, made him shudder. 
Katherine herself, sunburnt and healthy and 
wise, was not his ideal of the dainty 
feminine. He had taken the next train back 
to town, without repeating to her the rondel 
that he had brought to offer with his heart : 


“IT made a wreath of snow 
To crown my fair delight.”’ 


He moaned sentimentally all the way back 
to town. 

So Ambrose had gone out of Katherine’s 
life, and she sang his verses and gave him 
never a thought. 

She overtook her brothers on the common. 
Mark had a letter for her that he had meant 
to leave at the cottage in passing. 

Katherine’s heart was in her eyes as she 
saw the envelope. She carried away the 
letter, to read it out of sight. Her feet 
sprang with the turf. A brain-wave had 
passed between them, and Franklin knew 
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that she was free. He was angry no longer. 
For lo! the winter is past. The rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

What would his letter say? No need to 
break the seal! ‘ Arise, my love, my fair 
one, and come away! ” 

She hid herself under a burning bush of 
gorse. The flowers flamed about her, but 
the bush was not consumed. The thorns 
pricked her hands as she crept among them. 
What matter! she had her letter. 

She loitered with it, reading the address, 
criticising the writing, dwelling on every 
letter; bruising the grape of anticipation ; 
playing with it before she would yield it to 
tongue and palate. Ah! how merry was 
this gay world, where love shrilled high un- 
seen, and success blossomed abroad! And 
those two figures, with silver shafts in the 
sun, were they not the young gods come at 
last to earth? ... 

She broke the seal at length, and drew 
out the letter, smiling tremulously : 


NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, 
Lonpon, S.W., 

May 6, 1895. 
DEAR Miss FLEMING,—I send you the 
manuscript of a “History of the Labour 
Movement” that I have written. Bates and 
Bullen are bringing it out at once; but, as 
the book was in part due to your sugges- 
tion, you may care to look at it before it. 

goes to press. 
Yours truly, 
RICHARD FRANKLIN. 


* % * * % 


Katherine sat holding the letter. There 
was a smile on her face—the afterglow of 
the sunset. 

She had taken her heart in her hand, and 
was watching it gasp out its life. That little 
red stain where the gorse had pricked her 
was its life-blood. Was this the letter of a 
man to the woman he loved, after a year of 
silence and separation? There was no love 
here. Even friendship would have given 
more than these chill words. She had 
asked bread, and Love had given her a 
stone. 


The winds howled, and the rains beat,. 
and the floods came, and the house she had. 
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built on the sands fell, and great was the fall 
thereof. 

She had built her temple for the gods. 
And as she had builded, the walls had 
sprung up of marble overlaid with gold. 
The white spaces had been flooded with 
light from a mystic Presence that she had 
thought was Love himself. And Love had 
not come to his temple. Long ago she had 
seen the vision of the god threading the 
spaces of the moonlight; and when day 
came she knew it had been only a mis- 
chievous boy tearing down the flowers. It 
was the same thing over again, but now he 
had torn down her temple. 

Franklin, too, had written a history of 
the Labour Movement. That made her own 
work useless. There was not room for two 
histories, and hers would assuredly be 
eclipsed by the brilliance of his. The 
success she had sighted would never be hers. 

She could see that go, and snap her 
fingers at the retreating figure. Oh, fame 


was nothing! What did she care if the 
world never heard of her? She could 


abandon her success to see hin succeed ! 

She lifted herself wearily, and dragged her 
heavy feet across the common. ‘The lark 
was high on the wing ; Moses’s sharp barks 
were like the score of the music to the song. 
Katherine stepped to the beat of a funeral 
march. She went directly to Great Low- 
lands. Yes, there was something for her ; 
the parcel was Franklin’s manuscript. She 
took it in her hands and carried it home. 

“Tt is not half the length of mine,” she 
said ; “he can’t have made it very exhaus- 
tive.” 

Sbe read it through from end to end, and 
she saw that it was a somewhat poor resume 
of the story of the Movement; the sort of 
thing she would have written four years ago, 
before she had made her elaborate Museum 
research. It would not attract the attention 
of outsiders to the cause. It showed the 
threadbare garment that covered the people. 
But its proposals for mending and patching 
were sentimental ones. 

Katherine forgot her pain in dismay at 
Franklin’s failure. He could not have been 
himself when he wrote the book. Some of 
the phrases had a familiar ring in her ears ; 
but she did not recognise them as echoes 
of her own speeches ; the emotional uttcr- 
ances of her platform days. 
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Her face became graver and yet graver as 
she read. The book was altogether unworthy 
of his ability. And it would do nothing for the 
Labour Movement. 

If she could only substitute her work 
for his! No, she could not deal him 
that blow. She must suppress hers. But 
would that be right? If any one else had 
written Franklin’s book would she have let 
it annul the good her work might do? Mr. 
Coates had said her “ History” would do more 
for the people’s cause than years of agitation. 
Yet she was sacrificing the people’s cause, 
and letting Franklia’s work stand in the way 
of hers, because she loved him. Oh, she 
could not humble him! She could not 
triumph over him. She remembered the 
Sunday in the park when the people had 
listened to her, and not to him. A pang 
had pierced her own soul to see his failure. 
And she loved him nowa hundred times 


more than she had loved him then. She 
could not make his work useless. 
Martha had gone to Fareham. Katherine 


sat alone fighting her fight between love for 
the people and love for the man. 
Her gaze was on the picture .of Iphi- 


genia’s Sacrifice, Peggy’s last gift. She 
could see Peggy standing in the room. The 


words she had said echoed still: ‘‘ The best 
thing in life is sacrifice.” ‘I can’t do it! 
I can’t do it!” Katherine sobbed ; “I love 
him so, I can’t make his failure greater.” 

“Love means sacrifice,” 
went on. 

“T could 
sobbed. 


Peggy’s voice 


sacrifice myself,” Katherine 
*“ But I can’t sacrifice him. Let 
the people go! What do I care whether the 
Movement suffers or not? Movements can 
do without the individual ; men and women 
are only necessary to each other. He will 
never believe I love him if I destroy his 
work. And I loved him first. The people 
came second.” Again the silence spoke, 
but now it was her own voice answering: 
‘“‘ The first is of the earth, earthy. ‘The second 
is the Lord from heaven.” ‘Then came 
Peggy’s voice, speaking wistfully : “I wonder 
if there is any Lord from heaven in love like 
mine?” 

The words stung Katherine. For there 
could be nothing godlike in a love that couid 
not renounce itself. Far-off echoes from 
Thomas & Kempis sounded in her ears: 
“Go where thou wilt, seek whatever thou wilt, 
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thou shalt not find a higher way above, nor a 
safer way below, than the way of the cross. 
The cross is always ready and everywhere 
waits for thee. Thou canst not escape it, 
whithersoever thou runnest; for wheresoever 
thou goest, thou carriest thyself with thee, and 
shalt ever find thyself... .” 


* * * * * 


Franklin sat in his room and read 
Katherine’s letter again. But by this time 
there was no occasion to read it, for he knew 
by heart every word in it : 


PLIMPTON, May 8. 


My pDEAR MR. FRANKLIN,—I have read 
your “ History.” I hope you will forgive me if 
I tell you frankly that I think it hardly does 
justice to your power. I am sending you 
another book on the same subject. Read it, 
and you will see that whatever is of value 
in it is due to you. Please decide if it 
shall be published instead of yours. I would 
have suppressed it, and let you publish your 
book, but it seems wrong to let my own 


wish have any influence in a matter like this. © 


When you write, please tell me if you are 
well and happy. 
Always faithfully yours, 
KATHERINE FLEMING. 


Franklin smiled a grim smile that much 
use was wearing down to a pleasant one. 
But he hardened his heart again. 

“She can afford to be conciliatory,” he 
said to himself; “she has won all along the 
line. There’s no question of her ability now. 
The book is a masterpiece. She is an 
ambitious woman, and she will conquer at 
any price. She can even afford to feel sorry 
for the wretch she grinds under her car- 
wheels.” 

Still he could not convince himself that 
this was the letter of an ambitious woman 
triumphing in her might. If he could 
believe she loved him? But no; she had 
led him on heartlessly once before. No lover 
could have been more confident than he had 
been, and she had thrown his love back. 
Strange that she should tell him he had 
inspired her book! He had written his, 
feeling her presence with him all the time. 
It had been written for her. And she said 
it didn’t do him justice! Would a woman 
see any flaw in the work of a man she 


loved? Ah! there peeped the cloven foot. 
She was clever, but not cleverer than nature, 
who betrayed her. No, he would not risk a 
second denial. He barred and locked his 
heart against her. There should be no 


‘* Casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in.” 


He looked grey and worn; a man old 
before his time. His eyes were dull; he 
showed the marks of the fever that had sent 
him home invalided. Even if she had loved 
him, what had he to offer any woman? But 
she must not write him again. He must 
not imperil his resolution. He would, of 
course, return her book and then . . . . no, 
there could be no friendship between them. 
Even that was impossible. He took up his 
pen and wrote: 


There can be no question whatever as 
to the merit of your “ History.” Publish 
it by all means. It will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Labour 
Movement. 

RICHARD FRANKLIN. 


Katherine read his note with white face. 
She could not find the Franklin she had 
known. 

Moses put up his head and licked: the 
tears from her face. Katherine laid her head 
against his. ‘‘ Even a dog’s love may be an 
angel at the tomb,” she said piteously. But 
another angel stood there with flashing wings 
to lighten the darkness round her; the 
thought that she was free to work for the 
people. 


CHAPTER XXV 


«© Ay, I sees you picking my white clover !” 
said Martha. “You doesn’t dig, but you 
ain’t ashamed to pick! ” 

Katherine raised herself from the garden 
plot, her face like red clover. ‘ The flowers 
are so sweet, Martha,” she said depre- 
catingly. 

‘“‘Sweet? Ay, sweet enough, but sour 
enough oftens. White clover be memories. 
I sets it beside the balm, what be sympathy ; 
and that foxglove beside en be sincerity. 
They makes a pretty posy for a corp, mean- 
ing ‘Sincere sympathy with remembrance.’ ” 

“Have all your flowers a meaning, 
Martha ?” Katherine asked, laughing. 
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“Lord love you, duckie, in course they 
has. "Tis the meaning that do make the 
flower so sweet. The bluebells be constancy ; 
and that bunch o’ leaves be voylets, that do 
stand for love. The flowers be over, but 
there be seeds setting, and next year, please 
God, we'll have a rare bed. I plants en 
close to the veronica, which do mean faith- 
fulness ; and not so far off I puts yellow 
heartsease, which be waiting. ‘That bit o’ 
dead heather do mean solitude. It had used 
to grow under the bay-tree, which be glory. 
The blue salvy do be meaning knowledge. 
It do bid fair to choke up that flax, standing 
for fate.” 

Katherine looked round the garden and 
laughed gaily. “And I have been in this 
grand company all the year, and never knew 
i ad 

“ Lawks!” said Martha. ‘ We be poor 
fools, for we doesn’t see to understand the 
meanings that nature sticks into every bit 0’ 
life she fetches up out o’ the ground. Who'd 
ha’ thought to find love a-hanging his head 
under the leaves? And _ missie herself 
minds me of a whole posy of meanings ; 
yes, you does.” 

Katherine gathered some violet leaves and 
added them to the posy in her belt. She 
looked down the road, but not a creature was 
in sight. It was more than a week since 
Franklin had returned her manuscript, and 
she was still looking for him. The flame 
that had burnt her life had not consumed 
her love. Love was sleeping, but he would 
awaken out of his sleep. She had found 
him once unconscious on Peggy’s grave, 
and her kiss had brought him to life. Ah, 
surely he would come back to her ! 

Suddenly her eyes flashed and eagerly 
questioned the distance. Something was 
coming. A cloud of dust rose where the 
road twisted round from Great Lowlands. 
Then her face fell; not one, but a troop was 
coming. She could hear them singing. 
The familiar notes carried the words to 
ner 

‘* Here we come, gathering nuts in May, nuts 

in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come, gathering nuts in May, so 
early in the morning.” 


The village children were making holiday. 
Katherine smiled as she heard, and the 
shadow of disappointment fell from her face. 


She hummed the tune herself, tapping her 
foot to the rhythm. 

Who could be sad on a May morning, 
with the sun shining, earth laughing, children 
singing, and the lark high on the wing ? 
Not Katherine. 


‘Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun ? 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have 
done ?”’ 


She said the words to herself, smiling. 


“Who will you gather for nuts in May, nuts 
in May, nuts in May ? 
Who will you gather for nuts in May, so 
early in the morning ?"’ 


the shrill voices of the girls were asking the 
question. 


“We'll gather a maid for nuts in May, nuts 
in May, nuts in May! 
We'll gather a maid for nuts in May, so 
early in the morning,” 


the boys sang sturdily in answer. 

“ Lawks! I clean forgot that the school- 
children be having holiday,” said Martha, 
running to the fence to look down the road. 
‘“‘ Bless the little mites! I loves to see ’em 
playing, boys and girls together as nature 
meant ’em.” 


“Who will you send to fetch her away, to 
fetch her away, to fetch her away ? 
Who will you send to fetch her away, so 
early in the morning ?”’ 


The thin treble soared high, the refrain 
sounding like the beat of ascending wings. 
Katherine and Martha could see the 
children’s faces now. Moses got up reluc- 
tantly from his nap on the doorstep and 
went to the gate to watch also. 

The children walked two and two, carry- 
ing flowers tied in bunches on poles, and 
wearing garlands. As they came on the 
boys’ sturdy notes sounded : 


‘We'll send young Love to fetch her away, 
to fetch her away, to fetch her away ; 
We'll send young Love to fetch her away, 
so early in the morning.” 


“They Parkins’s boys is walking first,” 
said Martha; “and the young warmints has 
gotten their rosydondrons from our orchard, 


>» 


I’ll be sworn! 














‘* This was the same road that 


Katherine ran to the gate and leaned over 
to see them pass. 

Susan Parkins’s boys headed the proces- 
sion, their heads crowned with chaplets of 
rhododendron leaves. They had only enough 
flowers, it seemed, for the poles. Behind 
them came others, carrying branches of 
palm and willow catkins. The boys wore 
clean smocks and stepped out proudly before 
the girls, who followed with their aprons full 
of flowers. 


“Send young Love to fetch her away... .” 


The singing trailed off to the end of the 
column, where the babies lisped on “ Fetch 
her away, fetch her away,” not knowing that 
their elders were dumb. ‘The boys had 
caught sight of Katherine, and were suddenly 
shy. ‘They pulled their forelocks to her as 
they passed, grinning broadly, the girls made 
their obeisance, smiling with soft eyes. 

Katherine kissed her hands to them: 
“ Dear little hearts! Bless you! biess you! ” 

But the young faces, free and glad, had 
sent her thoughts back to the children of 
the city who toiled, and strove, and suffered, 
not knowing if there was any God at all. A 


had brought her to Great Lowlands” 


great yearning was in her heart to go to 
these with her message of joy, and hope, and 
good to crown the year. She too would 
gather nuts in May that there might be food 
for these poor souls. 

*‘ Martha,” she cried suddenly, “I must 
leave you. I am going to London to live. 
I must take the nuts I have gathered here 
for those that are hungry.” 

Her voice broke. She turned her face from 
Martha. 

“Oh, be ashamed o’ yourself! Crying 
and reddening your eyes for a pack 0’ 
nonsense!” said Martha severely. ‘ What 
be you going to do in London? Old nuts 
takes a deal o’ salt to make ’em tasty. Wait 
till the young nuts be ripe on the bushes.” 

Katherine dashed away her tears and 
turned to the old woman with a laugh and a 
sob. 

‘‘They have eaten the salt, Martha; now 
they must have the nuts.” 

She ran indoors, and five minutes after 
was on the road thinking over her purpose. 
Resolve straightened her figure, but the 
strong pole was crowned with flowers. Her 
face was garlanded with a holiday happiness. 
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She was free at last to give herself wholly 
to the service of the people. 

Her face sobered, she walked on gravely, 
too busy with her thoughts to see the man 
toiling wearily up the hill. Franklin’s love 
was dead; but he could not go away with- 
out coming to see the place where she was 
laid. 

While she was yet a long way off he saw 
her, and he knew that his love was not dead. 
He would have hastened to meet her, but 
strength failed him. His eyes ran ahead 
and embraced her. They feasted on the 
grace and freedom of her walk. He could 
not see her face, but she swung her hat in 
her hand, and the hair stood out round her 
head halo-wise. In her beauty and strength 
she looked like a daughter of the gods. 
She came nearer, and he saw the beautiful 
face. A flashing happiness in his eyes lighted 
.a torch to greet her. 

“ For this my love,” he began. But she 
was coming close now, she would see him if 
she lifted her eyes. How grave and earnest 
‘she looked! He could trust her with life 
itself. Now she had seen him! No, her 
glance wandered past him. She was busy 
with her thoughts. 
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This was the same road that had brought 
her to Great Lowlands. She remembered 
the morning that she had toiled up the hill 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, her 
heart bitter, joy dead, the temple of hope in 
ruins. Peggy had helped her on her way. 
There was the white gate. It had been the 
gate of life to Katherine. She had raised 
her temple again, and had built for the gods. 
But they had not come to their temple. 
One Figure had entered. His scourge of 
small cords had driven out those that bought 
and sold. He had overturned the tables of 
the money-changers. He had no form or 
comeliness; his visage was marred more 
than the sons of men. She had called him 
Death, not knowing the strong Son of God. 
And now the house she had built was empty 
of guests. She would go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them to come 
in, that her house might be furnished. She 
would fill the place with the halt, and the 
lame, and the blind. The temple she had 
built should be a home for the People. 

A great light shone on her face. Franklin 
stopped; she had recognised him! No, 
not yet. Her eyes gazed beyond him as if 


they saw a vision of angels. 





** Katherine ran to the gate and leaned over to see them pass” 


THE END 








THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY* 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


CONCLUDING PAPER.—A MALEFACTOR 


HEN Jesus was crucified between 
two thieves, His enemies had 
inflicted their last indignity, and 
the irony of history was com- 

plete. From the beginning of His public 
life unto the end, whatever He had deserved 
was refused Him, and whatever He had not 
deserved was rendered unto Him. Beyond 
all the prophets who had ever taught the 
nation Jesus revealed the Father, and He 
was judged guilty of blasphemy. There was 
no worthy rite of the Jewish religion He did 
not observe, and the anointed priests of God 
demanded His death. In His discourses 
He expounded the Law of Moses most 
perfectly, and its guardians dogged His steps 
with spies. For the sake of the people and 
their neglected souls He refused to come to 
terms with the rulers, and the blinded people 
vociferously demanded His crucifixion. 
Above all others He had loved and blessed 
the helpless classes of the community— 
women and children—and they, poor souls, 
had to witness His agony. Against the 
Romans He was careful to say no word, and 
a Roman played the coward and betrayed 
Roman justice that Jesus might not escape. 
He was the holiest man ever seen in Israel 
or on the face of the earth, and the Church 
did not rest night or day till Jesus was 
crucified between two thieves, after a brigand 
had been preferred before Him. The moral 
laws of the universe were inverted for three 
years in the case of this man, so that while 
Herod was king and Pilate was governor and 
Caiaphas high priest, Jesus was sent to the 
cross. 

Standing in that day one can only see a 
ghastly injustice; standing at this distance 
one sees in this last humiliation a proof of 
Jesus’ utter sympathy with His brethren and 
another chapter in His redemption. Before 
He had associated freely with simple folk 
who knew no theology, with Samaritans who 
were heretics, with publicans who were 
political offenders, with women who were 

* Copyright 1897, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America. 


social outcasts, but He had not yet touched 
the lowest depths of human life. Such people 
had wandered without a shepherd, they had 
fallen into crime, they had become the 
slaves of circumstances, they had played the 
fool before man and God; but they were 
not criminals, and had not upon this life the 
most hopeless and indelible brand. Without 
the association of the three crosses one had 
not been able to say of our Master that He 
has condescended to the last identification 
with our race. As He dies between two 
thieves, stretching out His arms towards 
them, and inclining His ear unto their cry, 
He embraceth all men within His evangel 
and within His heart. 

Jesus’ conversation with the thief who 
repented is indeed a Gospel in brief, very 
full and comforting, wherein many mysteries 
of the spiritual life are revealed. When a 
man comes to his lowest estate, he will find 
Jesus beside him. Sometimes a false glory of 
romance is cast round a criminal so that he 
becometh as a hero unto the foolish people 
who are ever inclined to be led astray by 
marsh lights, born of corruption, and to 
belittle the shining of the sun. So it came 
to pass that a brigand took such hold on the 
perverted imagination of Jerusalem that the 
multitude preferred Barabbas to the Lord of 
Glory, and in their admiration he had an 
antidote to his sense of guilt,so that what 
was surely the very moment of degradation 
for our race was his crowning honour. But 
this thief was not a chief in the profession 
of crime ; he was only a common and ordinary 
evil-doer whose petty offences were redeemed 
by no audacity and made no appeal. His 
would be a commonplace history. A foolish 
child who would receive no instruction, a 
headstrong lad who would not be controlled, 
an idle young man who would not work, he 
had drifted into evil company, had com- 
mitted some misdemeanour and been once 
forgiven, had repeated it and been punished, 
had turned again to his foolishness and had 
been cast finally out of respectability, had 
been at last caught and condemned to death. 
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What else could be done with him, this 
piece of worthless human refuse? What 
loss could there be to the community by his 
death ?—there would be again. Who would 
miss him? None—his mother being dead. 
Within an hour or two this obscure and 
abject wretch would be blotted out from 
the earth, and so would end a squalid 
tragedy. ? 

There was indeed but one man living to 
whom this dying outcast was dear, and it 
had come to pass that the two were hanging 
side by side in a common disgrace and 
rejection. Almost certainly this thief had 
heard of Jesus in the talk of the roadside ; 
very likely he had hung on the outskirts of 
the crowd when Jesus preached, and words of 
the Lord had floated out to him such as 
“Come unto me ye that labour and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” As 
he was after all a man, this miserable must 
have had regrets and dreams, and must have 
wished he had done something with his 
morsel of life and not flung it into the ditch. 
It was then his opportunity to repent and 
begin again, and in the Friend of sinners 
was his hope. If such a thought visited his 
mind he was hindered by his pride, which 
had not yet been finally vanquished, and by 
the distance of Jesus, who was then in a high 
place. Both barriers had been broken 
down, for he was now fastened to a cross, 
beaten and despairing, and Jesus had been 
cast forth by the people as one not worthy 
to live. They met, this poor wreck of a 
man and Jesus, the Saviour of all men, 
flung together by the will of God, each on 
his cross. 

When a man is hardened by the punish- 
ment of law, he may be softened by the sight 
of goodness. It was no doubt right and 
needful that this malefactor be condemned 
by public opinion, and driven out from 
the midst of law-abiding people, and laid 
under various pains, and it might be to the 
gain of society that he cease to live. By 
such severity a community protects _ itself 
from evil-doers, and places a premium on 
virtue, but it is not by such measures that 
the soul of the sinner is saved. As one 
penalty was added to another upon this life, 
the soul within also added one sin to another, 
growing not in penitence, obedience, well- 
doing, but in bitterness, lawlessness, violence, 
till this enemy of society came to such a 


height of hatred that he joined with his fellow 
in cursing Christ. 

This was the bitter fling of moral despair, 
not the voice of his better self, and as he 
hung beside the Lord a change came over 
the malefactor. He knew little of Jesus, but 
he was certain that Jesus had not deserved 
to suffer. He knew little of himself, but he 
was certain that he had deserved to suffer. 
The sinless hung upon one tree, the sinner 
on another, and the grace of the Lord, who 
prayed for his enemies, and endured in silence, 
began to tell on his soul. In the presence 
of this august purity, of this tender pity, the 
malefactor examined his life and judged his 
sins. What the law with all its penalties 
could not accomplish, Jesus wrought, who 
neither threatened nor reproached, who only 
prayed and suffered. Upon His Cross Jesus 
was stronger than all the officers of justice, 
for they could only pierce the malefactor’s 
body, but He had pierced his soul. 

When a man maketh a prayer to Jesus it 
is best to leave himself altogether in Jesus’ 
hands. It was given unto this malefactor 
in his low estate to attain unto a triumphant 
faith and to render a grateful honour unto 
Jesus. When his friends had forsaken the 
Lord, this man became His disciple; when 
his nation had condemned the Lord, this 
man justified Him; when the Romans sent 
Him to a cross, this man acknowledged 
Him as King of heaven and earth. Con- 
sidering all things, this was the highest 
faith in the Gospels, which believed in spite 
of sight ; and, considering all things, this was 
the finest tribute paid to Jesus in the Gospels, 
which of a sudden transformed a cross into 
a throne. And the very essence of this faith 
and honour lay in the utter self-abandon- 
ment of the prayer. There were many things 
the malefactor did not need, but might have 
asked ; many things he needed, and could 
have asked; many things he needed, and 
did not know how to ask. His case was 
extreme, his time was short, his opportunity 
immense. He cast himself on the Lord’s 
goodwill and wisdom, and on the riches of 
His liberality. ‘One thing alone I crave 
in the day of Thy power: give one thought 
to him who hung beside Thee on his cross, 
and it sufficeth.” And doubtless one thought 
of the Lord is salvation for us as for this 
malefactor. 

When Jesus dealeth with a man he useth 
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such knowledge asa man has. Long ago this 
man’s mother had given him lessons in 
religion and had taught him concerning 
Paradise ; how, as the race had gone out 
from a garden, to a garden would God’s 
chosen people return, and there live in peace 
and joy. She would teach him God’s com- 
mandments and beseech him to keep them 
that he might see long life, and they might 
meet in the Paradise of God. With such 
instructions and hopes would the mother of 
this man train her boy, and bind them on 
his heart with love. As seed would she 
drop her words into his mind, and water 
them with prayer, rejoicing at the appearance 
of the green herb, when her lad in his best 
moments responded to her love and promised 
obedience. Afterwards came the flood, which 
devastated the spring pastures and covered 
them with blackness. If that mother were 
living on earth, where we see but donot foresee, 
where he played the fool, her faith would be 
sorely tried and the neighbours would be apt 
to consider that her labours had been in 
vain, and that the good had been finally 
destroyed. It really only waited the light of 
Christ to awake and spring again. Did not the 
remembrance of early days awake in the male- 
factor’s breast at the sight of Jesus, and when 
he spake of the Messiah’s kingdom was it 
not his mother’s prayer? Above the waste 
of sin rose at last the tender grass of re- 
pentance and faith, and, as we imagine, the 
fond labour of a mother was repaid when the 
malefactor returned to God. 

When Jesus saveth a man, His grace is 


independent of time. For this man.was ina 
day converted from his sin and perfected in 
holiness, so that within a few hours he was 
in hell, where he cursed the Lord, and in 
heaven, where he stood with Jesus in 
Paradise. Unto the faith which could re- 
cognise the Lord in the dust of death and 
believe in a kingdom for Him who was 
dying on a cross, all things were possible. 
It also became the Lord to signalise His 
victory over sin by a magnificent achieve- 
ment, and by one sweep of His arm to lift a 
sinner from the lowest depths to the heights 
of glory. It is told in an excellent legend of 
the early Church how the penitent malefactor, 
relying on the Lord’s word, took his way to 
the gate of Paradise and sought entrance, 
and how the holy angels assured him that 
whatsoever the Lord had said would 
be performed, but that he must wait till 
Jesus had returned from the lower places, 
whither he had gone to release the blessed 
Dead. So the malefactor stood by the gate 
while the angels held converse with him 
regarding Calvary, and Heaven bent over to 
see the firstfruits of the Lord’s redemption. 
Then came the Lord with His company of 
patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, from our fore- 
father Adam to John the Baptist, and as 
they passed all looked at him, for this male- 
factor was the beginning of the New Tes- 
tament Church. But I dare to think that, 
although the Lord smiled on him and all 
bade him welcome, this man waited till he 
saw his mother, and they went together into 
Paradise. 
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By THE REv. WALTER JOHN EDMONDS, B.D., Canon RESIDENTIARY 
OF EXETER CATHEDRAL 


SECOND PAPER 


S the note of the Cathedral outside is 
that of impressiveness, so inside, 
everywhere, in detail, and in the 
general effect, the sense of harmony 

is paramount, and that harmony is not dis- 
turbed by the quasi-division of choir and nave 
that is effected by the organ screen erected 
when the Cathedral was transformed. 


John de Grandisson, that most magnificent 
bishop, who knew France as well as England 
well, found the church only half finished 
when he came to it in 1327. He pushed on 
the work, grew interested in it, and wrote to 
his friend Pope John the Twenty-second, 
that if the church should be worthily com- 
pleted “it would be admired for its beauty 
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above every other of its kind 
within the realms of England or 
France.” 

But we are dealing with har- 
mony rather than with beauty. 
The church is not only beautiful, 
itis harmoniously beautiful. How 
comes this? Certainly not be- 
cause the work was done at one 
time. It is the result of that rare 
deference to one superior mind, of 
which, now and then, we see ex- 
amples, by virtue of which a man 
stretches out magic hands back 
over the past and forward into the 
future, till he has moulded into 
harmony the obedient energies of 
three generations of men. 

Who is the man who did this 
for Exeter Cathedral? The an- 
swer to this question is clear and 
indisputable. It was Peter Quivil, 
Bishop of Exeter from 1280 to 
12g1. 

Quivil did not findthe Cathedral 
merely what the Conqueror’s 
nephew, William Warelwast, had 
left it. There had come enlarge- 
ment. As _ originally designed, 
the choir was of three bays only, 
and the towers were simply ex- 
ternal castles. Marshall (1194— 
1206) had lengthened the choir 
and built a Lady chapel, and 
Purbeck marble had begun to 
appear. The consequences to 
Exeter Church of the arrival of Purbeck 
marble were momentous. Exeter is very 
Exeterian. There is some excuse for this 
powerful provinciality of temper. Quivil, as 
has been said, was an Exeter man. He 
may stand in the group of great architects 
as Dante saw Plato and Socrates stand with 
the highest and the ablest thinkers. He it 
was who moulded Purbeck marble into the 
distinctive group of shafts which makes the 
Exeter pillar the very type of the union 
of beauty and strength, and gives a kind 
of primacy to Exeter, even in an age of 
architects. 

It was not an idea brought from elsewhere. 
Standing between the Lady chapel and the 
choir, the visitor is in the cradle where 
Quivil rocked his ideas. There the pillar 
grew: the Exeter pillar of sixteen shafts was 
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born there. The eye falls there upon a 
fourfold pillar, then upon an _ eightfold ; 
then upon a clustered pillar of sixteen shafts. 
Thenceforth there is no change ; that pillar 
is repeated everywhere and carries harmony 
in form and colour from one end to the 
other. Moving westwards to the next sphere 
of Quivil’s operations, we do well to stand 
where the transepts widen out the ground 
floor, and give to the whole building a cruci- 
form character. 

The lofty, pointed arch adorned with Pur- 
beck shafts, which rises from floor to roof, 
sustains the weight which once was carried 
by the inner tower wall. That window, a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel, piercing the 
Norman wall and filling the space under its 
pointed apex with geometrical grace, is the 
triumph of the decorated order over the 
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heavy plain massiveness of the castle idea. 
The winter is over and gone. Old things 
have passed away. Quivil is contented, 
though, to confine himself within modest 
bounds. All the strong fidelity of the 
Norman effort that can be left is left; but 
light is come into the world of architecture 
and Quivil let it in through the Norman 
wall by an aperture worthy of it. Harmony 
is our guiding thought, so let it be noted 
that what Quivil did on one side of the 
church, he did on the other. “ Bilateral 
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symmetry” is the expression which Arch- 
deacon Freeman used to express the law 
which in this wonderful building sets every- 
where one thing over against another. 

And one bay of the nave Quivil left 
behind him. The material of pier and 
pillar was composed of Purbeck marble. 
Necessity was laid upon his successors to 
finish as he had begun, and, when a gencra- 
tion had passed away, John de Grandisson 
came, and saw, and was conquered. Gran- 
disson finished what Quivil began, and, 
what is more, he finished as Quivil 
began. 

It was no slavish following of his 
leaders ; Grandisson was too great for 
that. ‘The beautiful minstrels’ gallery, 
the very poetry of symbolism, proves 
that. Lifted, as our illustration shows, 
high out of ordinary reach and pro- 
tected, strange paradox, by its un- 
ecclesiastical character, there it is, 
each figure perfect, just as it was when 
the Black Prince saw it, when he came 
home this way. Thus the harmony 
is complete of roof and pillar. 

To turn for a moment from general 
impressions to details, there is a 
mine of historical interest, easy to be 
worked by the careful observer, in 
what Exeter Cathedral has embodied 
in its stones. 

The corbels of the nave, the points 
from which the vaulting shafts spring, 
on the north side especially, strike upon 
the eye, and pass on from the eye to 
the mind. They are portraits, person- 
alities, not suggestions of character, 
however unearthly. In the niches on 
either side of the minstrels’ gallery are 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa. 
Blanche, John of Gaunt’s wife, was 
Grandisson’s cousin. His episcopate 
coincided almost throughout with the 
reign of Edward III. These corbels 
are a portrait gallery of the Planta- 
genets. 

The greatest of the Plantagenets 
came to Exeter while Quivil was at his 
work. Edward and Eleanor spent their 
Christmas here in 1285. Then the 
“close” as aclose came into existence. 
Then the gates were made that for cen- 
turies shut up the precincts at the 
sound of the curfew bell. 
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Edward was in Exeter again twelve years 
later, just as Alfred was in Exeter twice, 
though with a still longer interval between 
the two comings. The second time Edward 
gave larger rights within the close to 
the citizens, and drew tighter as well 
the formal as the personal bonds 
that made him popular. He be- 
came ‘ Lord” of Exeter. 

The minstrels’ gallery has been 
already briefly referred to. This 
beautiful insertion into the building 
has quite a foreign character. 
Twelve winged figures, each holding 
an instrument of music, fill tne front 
space and the two returns. A guitar, 
the bagpipes, a flageolet, a violin, a 
harp, two wind instruments of some 
kind, a trumpet, an organ, another 
guitar, a tambour, and the cymbals, 
display the powers of a fourteenth 
century orchestra. Grandisson was 
consecrated at Avignon, and his 
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residence there may have furnished him 
with some of the suggestions here car- 
ried out. 

This gallery is said in the guide-books 
to have been erected in honour of the 
Black Prince when he came back from 
his wars bringing with him King John 
of France as his prisoner. 

It seems almost disloyal to cast doubt 
upon this story, but as at Canterbury 
it is claimed, on the authority of Frois- 
sart, that the Prince and his prisoners 
landed at Sandwich and came to Canter- 
bury, it is plain that the minstrels’ 
gallery may have had a less illustrious 
motive. Dean Stanley, however, finds 
discrepancies in the Canterbury version 
of the visit, and gives the story in what 
he calls the “ usual” form. 

Of the windows, it must be said, that 
throughout the church they are rich and 
beautiful. With the 
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these windows there will be something pre- 
sently to say. 

No visitor to Exeter Cathedral of any 
sensibility to beauty will have been in it 
five minutes before he lifts his eyes to the 
roof. It is the high-water mark of vaulting 
in England. The great minster at Lincoln, 
the yet more dignified fane at Canterbury, 
are inferior in this respect to their smaller 
sister at Exeter. The towers being outside 
the church, there is no lantern or central 
tower to cut the roof in two, so that for 
three hundred feet there stretches from west 
to east a vault which spreads its fans, over- 
arching the worshippers, as if it embodied the 
guardian spirits of the place. These fans are 
keyed together by massive bosses, some quaint, 
some simple, but all expressive of devout ideas. 

Between Quivil and Grandisson came two 
eminent bishops, one of them eminent for 
what he suffered, as well as for what he did. 

One was Bitton, under whom the vaulting 
of the roof was carried out, and the trans- 
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formation of the choir. The other was 
Stapledon, Edward II.’s treasurer, who was 
lawlessly beheaded by a London mob, and 
flung headless into the ditch. Much of the 
splendour which he gave to the Cathedral 
was due to the fittings which he provided. 
They have long ago perished, but two things 
remain, one in wood, the other in stone, 
both alive with artistic feeling ; the soaring 
canopy, under which the bishop has his 
seat, and the triple sedilia within the rails of 
the sacrarium, where in sermon time the 
officiating clergy have theirs. 

Bitton was a Somersetshire man; _ his 
name is linked with Wells. The Bitton 
family in both counties had a full share of 
good things, but they appear to have de- 
served them. Bitton followed Quivil, and 
worthily followed him. ‘The vaulting of the 
roof is one of the glories of the Cathedral. 
The choir was vaulted first. Bitton did it. 
It follows that the beautiful flying buttresses 
which are the arms that hold up the vaulted 
roof are his also. ‘There is no evidence like 
that of contemporaneous documents. Exeter 
possesses a series of “ fabric rolls,” far from 
complete, indeed, but as far as they go deci- 
sive of matters with which they have to do. 

They establish Bitton’s claim to be the 
transformer of the choir. Quivil had shown 
the way, and, at two points, had left his 
mark, never to be blotted out or even ob- 
scured. ‘The Lady chapel and the central 
transept displayed his ideas. Bitton carried 
them out in the intervening choir, and so 
joined Quivil’s work at one end of the choir 
with his work at the other; the harmony of 
the whole eastern limb of the church was, 
when he died, complete. Only the nave, 
west of the first bay, was left for Grandisson 
to do. 

To the deciphering of the fabric rolls it is 
due that the bishop’s throne is assigned to 
its true date. For a series of years guide- 
books, diocesan calendars, everybody of 
light and leading ascribed this structure to 
Bishop Bothe. The experts were wrong— 
wrong by more than a century and a half. 
They put it not too early, but too late. The 
fabric rolls enable us to assign this throne, 
on which in splendid isolation the bishop 
sits, to Stapledon. The throne is of oak; 
it is possible to point with high probability 
to the two parishes from which the oak came, 
and almost to the woods in which it grew. 
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It is possible to say exactly what was paid 
for the work and timber ; it was under thir- 
teen pounds. When the value of money 
has been thought of, and the proper calcula- 
tion made, the wonder is not altogether got 
rid of. There is not a nail in this canopied 
seat, though it rises more than sixty feet 
from the floor. It has more than once been 
taken to pieces. Once in the days of the 
Civil Wars, by the care of a son of good 
Bishop Hall, when it was hidden away ; 
once in our own days, under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The stalls, of course, are new, but the 
seats are formed upon the old misereres 
which Bishop Bruere gave to the Cathedral. 
He it was who gave to the canons their 
chapter house and founded the deanery. 
His heart was in the crusades, and with 
his brother prelate, Peter de Rupibus of 
Winchester, he went to the Holy Land. 

Those misereres, more than forty of them, 
have a distinct carving. Camels, elephants, 
strange and fanciful forms bear witness to 
an Eastern influence, while the figure of a 
knight in a boat drawn by a swan, marks 
the first appearance in Exeter of Lohen- 
grin. 

It must be confessed that the reredos, 
new twenty years ago, is hardly up to the 
level of the dignified place it occupies and 
the solemnities that belong to it. Yet, it 
was the occasion for a wrangle and a law- 
suit; for the usual “judgment,” and the 
equally usual reversal on appeal. 

A different, yet not an indifferent temper 
now prevails, and a lighter, more soaring 
structure in harmony with the neighbouring 
masterpiece in stone, Bishop Stapledon’s 
sedilia, would have had a warmer welcome. 

Such, then, are the main architectural 
features of this beautiful church. It lacks 
one thing only, and even that is not lacking 
everywhere. It is not rich, save in the 
great east window and some of the side 
chapels, in the matter of stained glass. 

But that last window atones for a great 
many deficiencies ; the eye is never tired of it. 
It is probable that more than one window 
contributed to its wealth of colour. There are, 
at any rate, two St. Catherinesinit. St. Sid- 
well is in it, a local saint, a great perplexity 
to severe historians. Kings are in it and 
patriarchs, and no definite scheme dominates 
the details; but the patron saint is there, 
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and Andrew, his brother, and the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

A great opportunity of filling Grandisson’s 
magnificent window at the west end of the 
church was missed when “the good Earl 
of Devon” died. A not very successful 
window was placed on the cold side of the 
church in honour of a man who shed lustre 
even upon his high dignity by the greater 
dignity of his character. A Yorkshire genius 
filled the west window in the last century 
with glass of a yellow character. It has 
faded and is fading still. Some day it is to 
be hoped something worthier will fill a place 
next only in importance to the great east 
window, of which the church is so justly 
proud. 

The monuments of the Cathedral are a 
subject in themselves. The clock, pre- 
Copernican in its ideas, but keeping time 
still, is noteworthy, if only for its solemn 
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admonition that the hours of man fereunt et 
imputantur. The font is linked with the 
sorrows and penalties of the life of Charles I. 
His youngest child was born in Exeter, and 
the font was constructed for the christening. 
The pulpit is a tribute to Bishop John Cole- 
ridge Patteson. 

Two divines of different schools come 
to mind in Exeter Cathedral. Here the 
witty Fuller had good thoughts in bad 
times, and here Gilbert Burnet saw his 
patron proclaimed King of England. 

Reference was made at the beginning of 
this paper to recent events which have drawn 
the public eye to Exeter. There is about 
all historical buildings a great power to 
dwarf momentary interests as well as an oppo- 
site power to exalt them. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury was received a few 
weeks ago with every mark of respect and 
homage at the great west door by the Bishop 
and clergy of the diocese, and an impressive, 
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perhaps memorable service took place. More 
than five centuries and a half ago, another 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Meopham, 
was repelled from the same door by the then 
bishop and his clergy, although he came 
with eighty men in armour, determined to 
come in. 

Buildings are few and far between that 
can provide comparisons like this. Yet all 
the while this church has existed it has been 
what it is to-day—a church of a bishop and 
canons, with duties to the people. Some 
cathedrals, as was said at the beginning, 
have had a previous history, have been 
churches of an abbot and monks. Not so 
Exeter. Leofric, the first bishop of Exeter, 
died in 1072; forty years afterwards, the 
nucleus of the present Cathedral was rising 
from the ground. ‘The walls that rose then 
are standing now, and the high purpose for 
which they were reared was never more fully 
realised within them than it is to-day. 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


N closing our competitions for the year 
we congratulate our contributors, the 
unsuccessful no less than the success- 
ful, on the many excellent papers they 

have sent in. In many instances want of 
space has prevented us from printing as 
many as we should have liked, but we are 
convinced that the time and trouble expended 
on these unpublished efforts have not been 


wasted. No earnest and careful work ever is 
wasted. If there was no other reward, there 


was always a reward in the very act of doing. 

While wishing our readers and contributors 
a Happy New Year, we trust the new volume 
will contain as many and even better proofs 
of their industry and ability. 


COMPETITION FOR FEBRUARY 
OPEN TO ALL IRRESPECTIVE OF AGE 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
DECEMBER 20 
Four prizes (books of the price of £1, 15s., 105. and 5s. 
vespectively) ave offered for the four best papers on 
the best incident or story illustrative of the benefit 
ov need of Temperance. 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 


original, not copied, are not to exceed 
co words. ‘They should be written on 
one side of the paper, and should bear 
the full name and address of the author. 
The Editor, whose decision shall be final, 
shall have the right to insert in the magazine 
the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. 


SENIOR COMPETITION 


The prizes in the Senior Competition for 
December are awarded as follows : 


THE TRUEST AND MOST HELPFUL 
KINDNESS 


I 


I THINK all kindnesses take rank not by 
their own magnitude or intrinsic value, but 
in a great measure by the sympathy which 
accompanies them on the part of the giver ; 
for, as Shakespeare declares, “ rich gifts wax 
poor when givers prove unkind.” Beyond 
this, a great factor in determining the real 
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value of a kindness is the mood of the 
receiver at the time. 

So it happens that though I have received 
many kindnesses during my life, the one I 
remember always with deepest gratitude came 
to me when my heart was sore and sensitive 
with the longing produced by homesickness. 
When a young girl circumstances unex- 
pectedly compelled me to leave a very happy 
home and take a situation as a governess. 
I was painfully shy and sensitive, and had 
never left home even for a boarding-school, 
‘The day after my arrival I was asked to 
escort my pupils to a children’s party. 
‘There was no one to introduce me, and my 
hostesses ignored my very existence. Stand- 
ing disconsolate in the dining-room, while a 
crowd of strangers were busy ministering to the 
children’s wants at the table, an utter feeling 
of loneliness came over me, and all against my 
will tears found their way down my cheeks. 

A bright, cheery voice by my side greeted 
me: ‘ You're feeling awfully homesick, aren’t 
you? This is your first situation, isn’t it? I 
know all about it, I’ve been through it myself.” 

I turned to find a pleasant-looking lady 
by my side, some years older than myself, 
and with plenty of self-possession. In a 
moment she had procured me some tea 
and we were chatting together, and I felt 
wrapped round with the sympathy for which 
my whole being was crying out. And though 
I remained hopelessly tearful all the evening 
this kindly lady stayed by my side, making 
me join with her in the children’s games 
and unostentatiously doing everything in her 
power to cheer me. 

We never met again after that evening as 
the families we taught in did not visit each 
other, and I have little doubt she has for- 
gotten the little circumstance long ago ; but 
the prompt and tactful manner in which she 
freely poured her gift of sympathy into my 
sore heart will always continue a sweet 
memory to me. 

Mary ELtiort, 
Camberwell, London. 


II 


On thinking over the above subject I have 
come to the conclusion that the truest and 
most helpful kindness I ever received was 
under the following circumstances. 

I had been through a time of great trial ; 
and, after nursing my two little girls through 


whooping cough and measles, our Heavenly 
Father saw fit, in His infinite wisdom, to 
take one of them to Himself. Being in weak 
health at the time, I quite lost all appetite 
for food, and was feeling very prostrate when 
a dear friend (since departed) came to see 
me, and, after kindly sympathising with me 
in my sorrow, asked me what I had been 
taking, and when she found that I had eaten 
very little for several days, she said, “Oh 
this will not do; you must try to eat some- 
thing for the sake of your husband and for 
your other dear children’s sake, if not for 
your own.” She went out and left me for 
a time, whilst she went to my kitchen and 
with her own hands prepared me a dainty 
little dinner, which she very soon brought to 
me and enticed me to eat-a little. 

Now this sweet and touching kindness I 
can never forget, for it showed she was a real 
and true friend. With her the motto was, 
* Actions, not words,” the result of which. 
was that, after a few days of her kind super- 
vision, I was enabled to return to my house- 
hold duties, which was greatly needed where 
only one young servant was kept and the 
children were young. 

My friend had the blessed gift of sympathy, 
and, like the Good Samaritan, did all she 
could to help her neighbour, loving her as 
herself. She did not depute any one else 
to attend to her sick friend; her own hands 
did it, and did it at once. She did not wait 
till she got home, and send it from there ; 
she did it on the spot, and did it well. 

It is many years since this happened, but 
it is as fresh in my memory as if it were 
yesterday. And if by God’s grace I have 
since been enabled to comfort others a little, 
her bright example has often urged me to 
overcome difficulties which are often met 
with in visiting the sick, and to make their 
trials my own for the time being. I have 
often found that when people are weak it is 
not so much kind words and sympathy that 
are needed, but practical help. It may be 
only “a cup of water” or a cup of tea, the 
mending of a pair of stockings, making the 
bed, nursing the baby, writing a letter, or 
any other little thing that needs doing; but 
if done as in God’s sight, and for the love of 
Christ, and loving our neighbour as ourself, 
God will give His blessing. 

M. A. WATERSTON, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
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The following papers will also, we think, 
be read with interest : 


STIFF-NECKSHIRE is one of the proudest 
counties in England, and the parish of 
Proudfield contains some of the most 
ancient and aristocratic families. To be 
appreciated by the inhabitants of Proudfield 
it requires that you should be: first, 
born and bred there; secondly, own a 
large house ; thirdly, have plenty of money. 
My mother, a clergyman’s widow, and I 
possessed none of these desirable acquisi- 
tions, and so when we went to live there 
we were looked upon with coldly critical 
eyes by all except one county family, from 
whom we ever received the truest and most 
helpful kindnesses. We were invited to all 
the tennis parties in the summer and hockey 
parties in the winter by the Proudfield 
people and ever made to feel our inferiority, 
and so eventually my mother shut herself 
up and refused to go anywhere save to the 
Gennaios of Sincerity Hall, where we were 
instantly made to feel ourselves “at home,” 
and received a hearty welcome. 

During thefirsttwo years at ProudfieldI had 
two companions, poor daughters ofa deceased 
clergyman, to share my sorrows, and I now 
smile as I remember how hot and indignant 
we felt at the frequent polite snubbings we 
received, and the keen humiliation we expe- 
rienced in being unable to be “ up to date” 
in our dress. To sit placidly under the 
severe scrutiny of an eye-glass directed 
towards your hat, or it may be your feet ; to 
see you are provoking a supercilious smile 
on the face of a lady opposite, and to hear 
in clear yet modulated tones: “ Who is that 
antiquated-looking creature?” is no easy 
task. But to possess such noble, true- 
hearted friends as the Gennaios I would 
cheerfully undergo the seven years’ torture 
(for to refined, sensitive minds it és torture) 
again. They hunted us out, they took us 
drives, they invited us to meet every one, 
they never listened to disparaging remarks ; 
they had tea with us in our cottage, and 
praised the home-made cake and bread and 
butter, and ignored the gauche blunt man- 
ners of the country maid-of-all-work. Mr. 
Gennaios was the kindest, most genial, un- 
tiring friend. Words fail me to describe the 
delicate tact, courtesy, and consideration of 
his wife and daughter, their determination, 


not only to make our lives happy, but to 


develop and bring to light every virtuous. 


quality we possessed. 

Who can foretell what good results may 
spring from the steady friendship of two 
or three worthy friends? We look back 
at the stone walls which threatened to en- 
close our lives, and we see noble, kindly 
hands breaking down the barriers, and so 
with tender, grateful feelings in our hearts, 
we are ever on the alert to stretch out the 
right hand of fellowship to our less for- 
tunate fellow creatures, remembering the 
saying of our Master: “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

Ipa HARKER, 
Bath. 


IT seems to me that the editor himself has 
rendered us one of the “truest and most 
helpful kindnesses” in causing us to’ re- 
member the bright spots of our lives, for in 
reviewing mine it seems to me that it has 
been filled with kindness, and that I have 
ever come across people with hearts ready 
to bestow. But from the scenes in life’s 
drama now passing before me I will select 
one, and, in order to avoid personalities, it 
shall be a scene in the past with the principal 
figure an inanimate one, if we may call 
it so. 

My helper was a star, and the service 
it rendered me was by shining, simply 
shining. But it was its work, and it did 
it well. We were staying right away in 
the country, when three of us were simul- 
taneously smitten down with typhoid fever. 
The rest were packed off home, and one 
of my sisters and I buckled ourselves to 
the work. 

In a day or two we telegraphed for a 
nurse. She arrived in the evening, but, 
alas! incapable, and had to go to bed. 
What was to be done? We two could not 
possibly have sat up again that night; we 
should have fallen asleep at our post. It 


was too late to send for any one else. Things. 


looked at an extremity. Without knowing 
why, I turned to the window and looked 
into the night, when suddenly out shone a. 
most beautiful planet ! 

I shall never forget it! If ever planet 
spoke that one did to me. I’m not a wor- 
shipper of the heavenly bodies and I do not 
even know its name, but it shone upon me, 
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and held me in a sense of peace. And in 
that atmosphere I left the window. 

At that moment the door opened, and in 
came some one I never expected to see, 
who came, too, with an unknown (to me) 
suggestion of help for the night. The diffi- 
culty was ended, the suggestion carried 
out. It succeeded admirably, and I know 
that I, for one, slept till morning. After- 
wards, all went well, though it was a long 
sickness. But that night was the crisis. 
Now He who did it all may have sent you 
‘to be the star in some one’s life, to bring, 
perhaps, a ray of divine comfort to some 
sorrowful soul in the night of tribulation. 

Mary R, Wane, 
Lancaster. 


JUNIOR COMPETITION 
The prizes are awarded as follows : 
WILD CREATURES IN WINTER 


I 


‘WE ought to be good to the birds in winter. 
Lots of them come to our garden for food— 
blue tits and tomtits, and robins and thrushes, 
sometimes larks, I think, and heaps of 
sparrows. The snow and the cold are 
sorrowful for them. We sweep away some 
of the snow from the path and scatter 
crumbs, and sometimes I give them my 
porridge when I do not want it. 

Sometimes a robin or a sparrow comes 
running in if the door or window is left 
open. I give them bits of bread, and also 
a saucer of water. They would die without 
some water. They cannot drink snow. In 
the summer they can get the drops of dew 
on the grass and the flowers, and they can 
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go to the water-barrels. But in winter the 
barrels are all frozen, and the dew isn’t 
there. I must have some suet put out for 
the blue tits. Last year we tied it to the 
top of the old hollyhock, and it hung so 
that they could make it swing round and 
round. Or we could fasten it to a stick 
stuck up in the grass. 

I would like to make them a house in the 
garden. I could pile big stones under the 
trees, and fill up the sides with wool. 

If we were not kind to the birds where 
would they get food from? Don’t people 
like to have birds and hear them singing ? 
If they sing for us, why should we not do 
things for them? Besides, blackbirds _ kill 
the snails, and robins eat the worms. The 
snails eat up our flowers and leaves. The 
worms though are rather nice little ani- 
mals ; they turn over the ground and 
make it fresh, but it wouldn’t seem kind 
quite to feed all the other birds and not feed 
the robins. 

Mary SEABROOK (dictated), 
(8 years) Tynemouth. 


II 


WILD creatures in winter ought to receive 
the same kindness as our domestic animals, 
because they cannot get food very well in 
the winter when the ground is covered in 
snow. Besides, they want warmth, and 
ought to receive more kindness than our 
domestic animals and pets because they 
have not got such nice houses to live in. 
But God has given them nice coats to keep 
them warm in the winter. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS 
(14 years), Lambeth. 
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A CHAT WITH THE REV. DR. MILBURN 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


F the American divines, who from 
time to time visit these shores, 
the Rev. William Henry Milburn, 
D.D., is not the least remarkable. 


‘The Blind Man Eloquent,” the title by 


which he is known through the length and 
breadth of the United States, celebrated his 
seventy-fourth birthday on September 16. 
For fifty-four years he has preached and 
lectured through the cities of the Union. 
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He travels an average of 50,000 miles a 
year, and he estimates his grand mileage 
total at a million and a half. 

As chaplain of the American Senate and 
of the House of Representatives for long 
periods together, it has been said by one of 
his own countrymen that “ he has seen well- 
nigh four generations of our statesmen and 
orators pass off the stage.” In England he 
has been honoured by the friendship of 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Dean Stanley, Arch- 
bishop Trench, Sir Charles Lyell and Dean 
Milman ; he was a welcome guest here as 
far back as 1857. 

The Doctor, one cannot help thinking, 
would have made a successful statesman, 
had he not chosen the ministry as a career. 
His chaplaincy of the Senate is no mere 
official connection, beginning and ending 
with the morning prayer which precedes the 
deliberations of that important body. He 
will hold you spell-bound by the hour with 
enthusiastic discourse on the wonders and 
mysteries of the American Constitution— 
how, to take an instance, the head of the 
United States, should mob-law run riot in 
one of the States, may not send so much as 
a file of soldiers across the border to put it 
down, unless the mails, the special function 
of the central government, are interfered 
with or commercial intercourse is frustrated. 
So complete is this autonomy that though 
the slave trade was the prime cause of the 
war, the great technical issue at stake 
between the North and South was the right 
or no-right of a State to secede from the 
rest. 

As we talk on, the conviction is born in 
upon me that this blind veteran sees much 
that is denied to many of us, who, with 
the gift of sight, deem ourselves more 
fortunate. Denied more than a_ passing 
glimpse of the world without, he has turned 
the eyes of his mind upon the world 
within. Every sentence that falls from 
his lips is pregnant, informative, deliber- 
ative ; every opinion comes, not hap-hazard 
from current literature which may say one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, but 
from careful thought, and carries the mint 
mark of a powerful and commanding indi- 
viduality. 

Yet there is, as there must be, a note of 
pathos, as he says to me: “I never saw the 
face of any one to whom [ spoke, though I 
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have preached and lectured for fifty-four 
years.” 

At five years of age the sight of one eye 
went ; with the other he could still see par- 
tially. How he managed to spell his way 
through school and college is a wonderful 
story. When he made up his mind to enter 


the ministry, he was not the son of a wealthy } 


man with the leisure such good fortune 
brings, but a clerk in an Illinois store, with 
small means and smaller opportunities. 
“Time was,” he says, “when, after a 
fashion, I could read, but never with. that 
flashing glance which instantly transfers a 
word, a line, a sentence, from the page to 
the mind. It was a perpetuation of the 
child’s process, a letter at a time, always 
spelling, never reading truly. Thus for 
more than twenty years, with the shade 
upon the brow, the hand upon the cheek, 
the finger beneath the eye to make an 
artificial pupil, and with the beaded sweat 
joining with the hot tears trickling from 
the weak and painful organ, was my reading 
done.” 

Then what little sight he had steadily 
faded, until at last he was—as he has now 
been for more than half a century—totally 
blind. He is fortunate, indeed, in the 
possession of two devoted adopted daughters. 
—‘“ who are my eyes,” he prettily says. I 
asked him whether he had ever used the 
books of raised type invented for the use of 
the blind. Except on one occasion, to 
while away the tedium of Atlantic voyage, 
he had never done so, he replied. The 
assistance of his daughters precluded the 
necessity ; besides the range of literature 
provided in the raised type was far from 
extensive. 

How did he conduct the services? Purely 
from memory ; he knew the liturgy by heart, 
and large portions of the Bible besides. 
Asked for a contrast between the reception 
given to a blind preacher and to one with 
the sense of sight, he said it was to be found 
in the profound stillness; he always knew 
when he had gripped his hearers by the 
speaking silence of them. 

His official responsibilities as chaplain are 
extremely onerous. The smallest part of 
them is the opening of the day’s proceedings 
with prayer. He must cultivate personal 
relations with all the senators and their 
families. He has made, he said, as many 
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as five hundred calls during one session. He 
must have an intimate knowledge of the 
intricacies which govern the goings out and 
comings in of society in Washington. For 
example, those connected with the Govern- 
ment, and who live on Capitol Hill, are at 
home on one day, members of the House of 
Representatives “receive” onanother, senators 
and judges ofthe Supreme Court on a third 
day, and so forth. But the Doctor has them 
all at his finger ends. 

“‘ The social session,” he says, with a due 
sense of the gravity of the subject, “ begins 
on New Years Day, when the President 
holds his only morning reception—all his 
other receptions are held in the evening.” 
Then, with keen interest, he describes the 
ceremonial, the sight of which has been 
denied to him. 

‘The President, attended by the wives of 
his Cabinet Ministers and supported by the 
Cabinet Ministers themselves, receives the 
diplomatic corps, with their wives and the 
members of their households, then the 
judges of the Supreme Court, then the 
senators, next the officers of the State, then 
the officers of the Army, then persons of 
lesser dignity representing other courts and 
branches of the government, and lastly the 
general public.” 

For the entire American people have 
apparently the right to make the acquaint- 
ance of their President on this morning, 
though, as Dr. Milburn hastens to inform 
me, he is seldom called upon to shake hands 
with more than ten thousand of them! Mrs. 
Cleveland had to go through this ordeal as 
well as her husband, but Mrs. McKinley is 
delicate, says the Doctor, and will perhaps 
be unable. 

It was in 1845, at the age of twenty, that 
the blind preacher was first chosen chaplain 
to the Congress ; he was selected again in 
1853-4. After thirty years’ absence on the 
platform and in the pulpit, he found himself 
back again in the House of Representatives 
in 1885, and, having served that body 
through four Congresses, was in 1893 
elected to the position he now holds, the 
chaplaincy of the Senate. It is something 
to meet a man who knew Daniel Webster, 
John C. Calhoun, Emerson, and many 
another bearer of a celebrated name, for he 
was an official of the American House of 
Commons ten years before Mr. Sherman 
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and Senator Morill, the “Fathers of Con- 
gress,” had entered it. 

I asked him for points of comparison 
between our popular assembly and theirs. 

“Well,” he said, “first of all, though you 
have 700 members to our 377, our House 
of Representatives is many times larger than 
yours. It is, however, a poor place to make 
yourself heard in, having been badly con 
structed from an acoustic point of view. 
Our speeches are longer than yours, though 
their style has deteriorated since official and 
verbatim reporting became the order of the 
day. Many of our men now write out what 
they are going to say and read it, though ot 
course, questions of the moment occasionally 
arise in both Houses and afford opportunities 
for the display of genuine oratory. ‘There is 
too, a more uniform standard in your country ; 
our representatives come from States so far 
apart from each other, that their methods 
and manner of expression afford the most 
piquant and original contrasts.” 

As most people know Mr. Milburn is one 
o: the lights of the Methodist Episcopalian 
Church of America, a religious body closely 
resembling our Wesleyans. The attendance 
of the various branches throughout the 
country numbers about one-fourth of the total 
population. ‘This Methodist Church has 
bishops, though not diocesan, elected by 
representatives of the various conferences, 
ministers and laymen, but, like the rest of 
the preachers, they are itinerant. The routes 
they travel change automatically ; there is 
generally every year a bishop in Europe, 
another in Japan, a third in China, a fourth 
in India, and others in Mexico and elsewhere. 

In the Southern States there is another 
huge Methodist organisation, which separated 
from the parent at the time of the war. The 
ill-feeling of those unhappy days has now 
changed to the friendliest relations, and if 
they do not amalgamate it is because they 
are both so vast that in combination they 
would be likely to become unwieldy. 
Amongst the coloured races also there are 
Methodist churches. 

*‘ What about the race question,” I asked ; 
‘is there any sign of a settlement ?” 

The doctor replied with a home thrust. 
‘‘ The feeling of our people in the Southern 
States,” he said, “is very much the same 
as that of the English residents in India 
towards the natives. Your military and civil 
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servants out there call them all “ niggers,” 
and you are as insolent towards them as our 
folks are towards the coloured people.” 
There were signs, he went on to say, of the 
coming of a better state of things. The 
negro in the South was advancing steadily 
in industry and self-government, and their 
relations with the whites were often most 
cordial and friendly. 

“ As to Judge Lynch?” I queried. The 
doctor grew emphatic, ‘There is one thing 
our people cannot stand,” he said, “and 
that is crimes against the helpless and de- 
fenceless. It carries their passion beyond 
all bounds, and they give the scoundrel 
short shrift, in the North as well as in the 
South.” He reminded me that lynching 
was not so common as it seemed to us. 
When you spoke of the United States you 
were dealing with such a huge expanse of 
country—*‘about as far as from here to the 
Ural Mountains,” he said graphically. We 
read in the morning papers that a lynching 
has taken place, and read of another the 
next morning, and perhaps even, in a day or 
two, of a third. In our geographical igno- 
rance we assume that these acts of lawless 
retribution have taken place near to each 
other ; all the while perhaps they occurred 
thousands of miles apart. ‘That it is not so 
much a question of racial feeling, as a 
deep-seated abhorrence of a certain class 
of crime, is borne out by the fact that 
not long since, in Ohio, an extreme anti- 
slavery State, a prison was broken open 
and a negro taken out and lynched for his 
misdeeds. 

“ And,” says Dr. Milburn, “I am con- 
vinced that the same indignation would be 
aroused here, with the same results, under 
similar circumstances. In Indiana not long 
ago a body of 400 mounted farmers rode in 
from their homes in a quiet and orderly 
fashion, got out five prisoners from the gaol, 
shot them, carried them out and hung them. 
It was a terrible piece of justice, but how 
did it come to be enacted? These five 
men were notorious desperadoes and for 
long enough had been the terror of the 
country-side. They had been living by 
lawless practices for years, but they had 
money, and could have feed the ablest 
lawyers, and would very probably have been 
acquitted on some technical quibble.” 

I suggested that there was a chance 


sometimes of hanging the wrong man by these 
rough and ready methods. To which Dr. 
Milburn replied that Judge Lynch as a rule 
knew very well what he was about, and that 
justice was much less likely to miscarry when 
he took it in hand than when it was left to 
judge and jury. 

The talk drifted to educational matters. 
The doctor was very sanguine about American 
literature that is to be—that almost is. 

“ Look,” he said, “‘at the immense sums 
that have been appropriated in our universi- 
ties to the promotion of taste and culture.” 
He spoke of the Cooper Institute, and re- 
told for me in his vivid style the life history 
of its founder, whom he knew personally. 
That well-known philanthropist started in 
life by collecting bones for a glue factory, 
then went into the glue making business 
himself, and made a fortune out of it. 
‘“‘He became a member of the board of 
aldermen of New York, when it was a re- 
spectable thing to be an alderman of New 
York,” the Doctor added in parenthesis. 
“There he heard a travelled member of the 
board give an account of the Prussian system 
of education, the first system of popular 
education in Europe. He reflected, as he 
listened, how different his life might have 
been if he had had such opportunities, and 
he determined that if ever he had the means 
he would give them to the rising generation. 
He was able to realise his ideals. Iron 
beams were then coming into use for build- 
ing purposes. In conjunction with his son- 
in-law he established gigantic ironworks, and 
acquired the necessary capital for his project. 
The Institute was built in the heart of New 
Yorl., and opened in 1850 to men and 
women of all creeds. It was liberally 
endowed. Classes in every useful branch 
of knowledge were provided in the evening 
for those unable to attend in the day time. 
From that day onwards successful men of 
business have devoted their wealth to the 
benefit of education. I am afraid to say 
how many millions they have contributed 
since Peter Cooper led the way. It has 
been the custom for our men to come to 
Europe to study at Oxford, at Cambridge, 
at Paris, or Berlin. That will be less and 
less the case as the years go on; indeed, I 
should not be surprised if, sooner or later, 
your people found it necessary to come to 
America to complete their studies.” 


—__-™~ 














(From a photograph by Eliiott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W.) 
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“ And the education of women?” I said. 
“There is an increasingly large body of 
educated meh and women, but, if anything, 
‘tthe women are more numerous than the 
men, for the sons must leave school and 


college earlier to go into business. We have 
colleges for the co-education of the sexes. 
The amount of money sometimes spent upon 
the education of a single family is simply 
fabulous.” 
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“ What about the feeling towards England 
in the States ?” 

“ There is always a permanent balance of 
sensible people. But we are a very mixed 
population. You are the product of a mixed 
population, we are in the first stage. The 
people who come to you from alien nations 
and races are not sufficient in number to 
interfere with your imperial legislation. On 
the other hand we have been receiving for 
years past vast hordes of people from every 
nation in Europe and some in Asia. It is 
true that we have not given the franchise to 
the Asiatic yet, but all the others have it. 
The vote was given to the emancipated 
slaves—they know nothing and care nothing 
about our relations with England. Then 
there is the Irish vote, which, in the main, 
is bitterly opposed to England. Many of 
them are writers and speakers of paramount 
influence in the formation of public opinion. 
There is a large body of people, not of 
Anglo-Saxon birth, utterly indifferent to 
England.” 

I said I had heard that history as taught 
in American school-books was not calculated 
to promote friendly feelings towards England. 
The Doctor said that was so. ‘The text- 
books perpetuated the folly of George III. 
and his Ministers, and the inhumanity that 
was practised in calling upon the Indians to 
take part, resulting in the death of scores 
and hundreds of the colonists by the most 
barbarous tortures. Thus the minds of the 
children were inflamed as they grew up. 
They did not distinguish between the Eng- 
land of to-day and the administration of 
George III.; they forgot that those high- 
handed proceedings were denounced at the 
time by eminent English statesmen, but per- 
sisted in by the stubborn old king. 

‘¢ At the same time,” the Doctor remarked, 
* there is a great body of our educated and 
serious people most kindly and affectionately 
disposed towards England, as kindly and 
affectionately and respectfully as we find the 
English are towards us. One can never say 
what two nations may do in some exciting 
issue which may arise and carry away the 
popular judgment in a whirlwind. But,” 
he added, “ I cannot conceive of any state of 
things which should involve England and 
America ina war. ‘This feeling of kindliness 
is increasing. It must be remembered that 
our people were irritated by the tone of the 
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English press towards us for a good while, 
and the works of English travellers in the 
early part of the century, who held us up 
to ridicule. There was a Mrs. Trollope, 
for example, who was very abusive. Then 
Charles Dickens came across to get an in- 
ternational copyright law passed, which would 
have greatly increased the profits from his. 
books. He failed and came back and wrote 
‘American Notes’ and ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.’ He made the American people very 
savage by his attacks in both books. We 
were a much younger people then than now. 
John Bull is old enough to let people visit 
him, and they can go home and say what 
they like. He goes on his way just the 
same. We were sensitive and thin-skinned 
and didn’t like it ; very few of us would get 
angry now. Besides you know us better. 
It used to be a very common thing, if you 
fell into conversation with an Englishman, 
for him to say, ‘ Dear me, I should not have 
known you were an American. I can scarcely 
believe it—you speak the English language 
with such ease and correctness !’ ” 

The Doctor long ago won his spurs as a 
writer. A volume of his lectures, published 
in 1857, under the title of ‘‘ Rifle, Axe, and 
Saddle-Bags,” had a large sale, and he has 
given us other works as well, notably “Ten 
Years of Preacher Life,” and “ Pioneers and 
People of the Mississippi Valley.” Some of 
his books have had a considerable sale in 
this country, though his last literary bantling, 
*‘ Lance, Cross and Canoe, Flatboat, Rifle 
and Plough,” symbols of the discoverers, 
explorers and settlers of the Mississippi 
Valley, has not yet been formally introduced 
to us by an English publisher. He tells of 
how he found a more redoubtable traveller 
than himself during this visit to England. 
Returning to London from Stoke-on-Trent, 
he made the acquaintance of the “ Charles 
Dickens,” a locomotive which runs daily 


between London and Manchester, which, up * 


to the present, has covered the very respect- 
able distance of two millions of miles. 

I asked the Doctor for a word as to the 
preparation of his sermons. 

“When I began my ministry on the 
western frontier of Illinois,” be said, “I saw 
and tollowed the habit of preparation adopted 
by the pioneer preachers of my church: to 
study the subject as thoroughly as possible, 
and to trust to the occasion for words. I had 
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been preaching two years in churches, in 
schoolhouses, in log cabins and at private 
houses, when I was elected chaplain of 
Congress, and thus brought before a totally 
different public. In those days the Capitol 
was used as a national church and the 
chaplain held divine service there every 
Sunday morning. I was thus called upon 
to face an immense, critical body of hearers, 
and I had to settle the question of prepara- 
tion once for all. If I composed my 
sermons word for word, committed them to 
memory and delivered them by rote, the 
effect might be far more satisfactory, but it 
would be purchased by a large expenditure 
of time, which I wanted to devote to general 
study. Moreover, I should become a slave 
to the memoriter habit. I therefore deter- 
mined to adhere to my first practice, leaving 
the words and phrasing till I had entered 
the pulpit. Of course my failures were many 
and great and most distressing to myself, for 
the habit of extemporaneous delivery was 
not to be readily acquired by a person of my 
temperament, sensitive and impressionable 
as I was. It took me many years to acquire 
self-possession and tranquillity. You must 
remember that a blind man gets no response 
from the eyes and faces of his hearers, and 
therefore no direct sympathy and inspiration 
from them. His quickening must come 
from above, and from the play of his faculties 
upon the subject. Yet the habit of extem- 
poraneous speaking is worth all that it cost 
me, high as was the price I paid for it.” 

As to the audiences he has addressed, 
they are as varied as can well be, from small 
gatherings of coloured people in the old 
slavery days to huge camp meetings ten 
thousand strong, and from that to the é/jte 
of Washington. 

Dr. Milburn, by the way, has been occu- 
pying the pulpit of the Harrow Road Con- 
gregational Church in the place of Dr. 
Lawson Foster, their pastor, who has en- 
gagements in Canada. The Doctor found 
no reason to complain of poor congregations, 
though the church has seating capacity for 
two thousand persons. 

Speaking of days gone by, the Doctor 
mentioned that he was a constant visitor of 
Carlyle’s at Cheyne Row. He went there 
after the death of Mrs. Carlyle in 1866 and 
went again and again down to 1878. “I 
enjoyed Carlyle’s conversation more than 


that of any man I ever met,” he said. 
Lowell and Whittier he never knew, but he 
has met, at some time or other, most 
American writers of distinction. The Doctor 
deprecates any suggestion that he is well 
abreast of the thought of the present genera- 
tion. Yet he has found time and study to 
admire the polished work of Mr. Howells 
and Mr. Henry James. “ But the authors 
to whom I always return with fresh delight,” 
he says, “are Thackeray and Scott.” He 
finds Tolstoi stimulating and suggestive, and 
enjoys Tourgenieff. He has a shrewd word 
to say about Tolstoi’s manner of living. “I 
think he might leave the making of shoes to 
the shoemakers, and employ himself with 
more benefit to himself, his family and the 
world at large.” 

We got to talking about fads and faddists. 
“The older I grow,” he said, “the less I 
care about them ; I like the common run of 
humanity. Of course, faddists are necessary 
to make the world go; some one must make 
the experiments, I am quite willing that 
they should.” He quoted felicitously from 
Browning’s “* Rabbi Ben Ezra”: 

‘“‘ As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Towards making, than repose on aught found 
made, 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedest age: wait death nor be 
afraid ! ” 


The Higher Criticism arfd the New Theo- 
logy were for the young. He was quite con- 
tent with that whereunto he had attained. 
He was satisfied to get his daily bread, to 
nourish his intellect and his soul. He be- 
lieved that it was of chief importance to live 
in the direct light of the spiritual world and 
in the closest sympathy with his fellow 
creatures. It was not the attitude of an 
ecstatic, or one out of touch with that which 
was new, but that of a man who had led an 
active life, who had known sorrow and who 
wanted rest. 

‘‘T have had thirty years of family afflic- 
tion,” the Doctor said sadly. “ All the ties of 
the past have been broken. I have been a 
widower many years, my children are dead, 
my old friends have passed away.” 

Fifty-four years ago the Doctor was told 
that he could not live six months. The 
physician found that he had curvature of the 
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spine and half a dozen ills beside. They 
‘recommended horse exercise, and he started 
riding his rounds as a Methodist preacher. 
When he was about thirty-five he began to 
+get some notion that it was the bounden 
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duty of a minister of the gospel to look after 
his health, and did so. Asa result he can 
preach longer and oftener than many a young 
man, and bids fair to be with us in sturdy 
old age for a good many years to come. 





ECHOES OF VALHALLA 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


the first notes of the earliest thrush 

when the year was six days old. I 

have sometimes thought it was more 
tthan a dream, and speculated as to the 
church in which the tragic event took 
place. 

Was it Urnaes, that oldest stave-kirke on 
tthe flowery shores of the Lyster Fjord, 
where it has stood above the ice-fed waters 
for nearly a thousand years? or Drontheim, 
sacred to legend and to song? or the ancient 
stone church at Christiania? or dark Borgund, 
with its pagoda-like roof and _straitened 
cloister? or Fantoft, bristling, like many 
others, with fleeing devils, no longer planted 
fin its native Fortun, but carried away by a 
benevolent purchaser, and set up cleansed 
and restored in a garden ground near 
Hop? 

Truth reminds me that all these were 
more than a century too late. Still, it was 
an some such church as these—as that of 
Vik, on the Sogne Fjord, its runic scrolls 
and twisted dragons half-visible in the warm 
gloom, warmer still when the vermilion 
ground of its carving was new and the 
touches of full blue gleamed from its dim 
recesses like a sapphire. 

Its two doors were open, letting in a 
‘broad cross-bar of sunlight, upon which a 
group of people shone like the illuminated 
figures of a missal. 

In the green enclosure of the church-garth 
surged a throng of warriors, helmeted and 
armed, strong men with flowing hair and 
fierce moustaches. The air was full of 
strange oaths, in which the names of the 
old gods clashed with that of the Prince of 
Peace. From the broad collars of walrus- 
teeth and rune-engraven silver and gold 


| T was a waking dream, and came with 





dangled the crucifix. A thin stream of men 
entered the church by one door, and issued 
from it by the other to join the crowd on 
the grass. And I, too, went in by the near 
door. 

Before the rude altar a bishop stood in 
his robes, and at his right hand a man clad 
in a blue tunic beneath his armour, whose 
golden hair fell below his shoulders bound 
by a golden circlet, and in whose eyes was 
a strange and passionate exaltation. Then 
I knew that I saw before me Bishop Sigurd 
and Olaf, the king. There were other people 
within—little groups of two and three—but 
the eyes of all were fixed upon the figure 
standing before the bishop. The king’s 
height was not greater than his; by his 
sinewy breadth Sigurd looked like a reed. 
His shaggy hair was more grey than red, 
his tangled beard fell half-way to his waist, 
and above and below the armlets on his 
knotted arms were the old scars of many 
wounds. The story of his life, its daring, 
and its strength, was written on his face. 

‘Whose man are you, Tormod, son of 
Bjorn the Jarl?” asked the bishop. 

“Christ's man and Odin’s man.” He 
laid his hand upon the reliquary which the 
other held, and his voice was like the thunder 
rolling amongst the mountains. 

The king and the bishop gazed at him 
fixedly. 

‘“‘ He is a rough karl, and dull perhaps of 
understanding,” said the king. 

The bishop asked the question a second 
time. 

“Christ’s man and QOdin’s man,” and 
heavier rolled the thunder. 

The king moved in his armour, and grasped 
his sword. 

_“ That you cannot be,” said the bishop, 
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IN THE VAATE-DAL, 


frowning. ‘Tormod, Bjorn’s son, Odin is 
vanquished. Christ is King of Heaven, of 
Valhalla if you will, Kirg and Lord of all. 
He has no equal, and none may stand 
beside Him. Swear then, and quickly, for 
the garth is full and there are many to take 
oath.” 

Tormod’s hand sought the casket again. 
He looked steadily into the faces of the 
bishop and the king, his chest swelled, and 
his eye cleared. 

“T have not many words,” he said, “‘ but 
what I know I know. If Odin, the All-Father, 
is vanquished, then shall his sworn men 
cleave to him. To Odin I prayed and 
sacrificed for sixty years. He flung his 
shield over me in a hundred battles. If 
Christ the King be the God you tell us of 
He will understand.” 

There was a sudden flash above the king’s 
head. The speaker gripped the casket hard; 
his voice filled the church, and rang out into 
the garth. 

“‘Christ’s man I am, and Odin’s.” 

There was another flash, for the king’s 
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sword had fallen and the old Viking lay 
dying in the sunlight. 

It was in horror that I came to myself, 
and with tears. But my second thought 
was that Christ would understand. 

A dream may embody a truth, and you 
have only to read the sagas and listen to 
history to see how strong was the hold of 
the old mythology upon the Northmen. It 
so seized upon the soil that even if we except 
the many instances of doubtful significance, . 
we shall find the names of gods and heroes 
preserved or indicated from north to south, 
from east to west. As you travel, you 
quickly grow to feel that the northern 
mythology is the only mythology possible 
for such a land; and there are moments 
when you half believe that it was fact. 

If you are coming over the pass from the 
Nord Fjord to the Vaate-dal in the evening 
when the mists are over the land, the awe 
within you will draw the horse’s rein. Those 
are not mountains! They are the bowed 
figures of the old dwellers of Aasgaard,. 
silent, vanquished, mourning still the death 
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KOIMSVOKEN WATERFALLS 


of Balder, and waiting with their shrouded 
heads upon their breasts for the day of 
doom. 

The same thought holds you if you are 
alone in your carriole in the Naerodal wher 
the grey rain is falling. 

And in Gudvangen, “ the meadow of the 
gods,” if you are waking as the day breaks, 
your awe is touched with fear. ‘These are 
not the gods, but the giants, still unsubdued, 
waiting in their ranks for the morning. One 
pace taken from either side, and you and the 
hotel, and the green meadow of the gods, 
will be no more ! 

Further north and further, this experi- 
ence accompanies you, and it does not leave 
you in the best known tourist ways of the 
south. 

Coming down from Seljestad towards 
Odde, and standing in the spray of the 
Laate-fos, you are conscious of a weird music 
which fills your brain until you are on the 
very point of dissevering the strands of 
harmony and discovering its cause. Is 


ithe wind of the water playing on a thousand 


elfin A£olian harps, or—is it after all the 
wild song of the spirits of the fos ? 

The * Skyds-gut” speaks and the open- 
ing door of the secret closes. But for a 
brief instant you have heard the voices of 
which the old skalds and myth-weavers sang. 

Coming nearer Odde, if the day be fine, 
you have before you the paradise of Frey 
the glorious. There were never tints like 
these on sea or shore, never but in the heart 
of aclear jewel. You must borrow the gleam 
of precious stones and the bloom of the 
plumage of a bird if you would describe the 
beauty before you. And that done you have 
not touched the wonder of the snow where 
the sky parts. 

All over Norway, not only when you are 
on the site of heathen temples indicated by 
the prefix or affix Hov, or reading in the 
names of village or gaard, a remembrance of 
Odin the All-Father (Ons6, Onsaker), and 
Thor the Thunderer (Thorsnaes, Thorshov), 
and the rest of the great company of Aas- 
gaard, the natural and inevitable companions 
of your wanderings are the hoary sagas and 
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ECHOES OF VALHALLA 


traditions. In the shy superstitions of the 
people you hear their echo, arid in a score 
of curious observances, the origin of which 
is forgotten by the multitude, you read their 
sign, 

Perhaps the most satisfying of the sacred 
places in Southern Norway, are the little 
promontory and inlet of the Sogne, Balholm 
and the Esse Fjord. Here is the scene of 
the Frithiof-Saga, the most humanly delight- 
ful of all sagas. Near by stood the giant 
temple in which were worshipped many gods, 
but which was specially dedicated to Balder, 
Balder the beautiful and blameless. 

This holy place was so dear to him, that 
he would leave his city, Breidablik, the white 
and far-shining, where was neither stain nor 
spot, and be found by his worshippers upon 
the strand in the morning or the evening, 
divinely tall and fair. About him was a halo 
of light more softly bright than the glittering 
roof of the temple overlaid with plates of 
gold. Before his altar, and upon the spot 
hallowed by his feet, the young and the pure 
.and the true laid their bunches of Kamille- 
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blomster, once called after him “ Balder’s 
brow.” Not so very long ago they were 
still used by simple folk, who fastened them 
above their door as a protection against evil 
spirits. 

The sinless character of Balder, his lovely 
attributes and his strange death, brought 
about by the cunning principle of evil, 
served the Christian missionary-priests well 
in their tough fight with heathenism. ‘The 
people’s belief in Balder the beloved was a 
stepping-stone to their belief in Christ, and 
all that made for love and goodness in the 
old religion was preserved and glorified for 
them in Christ. 

I remember an incident, which indeed is 
never long out of mind, but which the name 
of Balder brings back in its freshest colours. 
We were on our way to the Jotunheim, and 
the steamer throbbed along through a land 
which the sun loves, the Avilion of Norway. 
There the fruit trees not only blossom, but 
ripen their fruit, and the rain forbears to 
fall for a month at a time; there, too, the 
sun’s heat can exceed that of Constantinople. 
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FANTOFT CHURCH 


We were hoping to reach Vinaes by noon, 
Vinaes the place, but we were yet more 
eager to see Vinaes the man, the keeper of 
the secrets of Jotunheimen, familiar with all 
the moods of the mountains, and having an 
astonishing knowledge of folk-lore and folk- 
songs. We had heard that in his expansive 
moods he would speak of himself as of the 
stem of the kings, the kings who were of the 
stem of the gods. Our informant was sure 
that his deep, amazing voice, coming from 
somewhere near the ground, yet no harsher 
at its loudest than a summer wind, was a 
direct legacy from his mysterious ancestors. 
Our thoughts were of him and the stories of 
him. 

There were not many passengers, but we 
noticed two young Irishmen, evidently 
brothers. We noticed them first because 
they wore the grey Irish frieze and wore it 
so well. Presently their personality pierced 
our heat-drowsiness and dreams. The 
younger was a merry lad, with a dancing 
eye and a humorous mouth. He was every- 
where, and everywhere at once, but never 


long away from the elder, who sat opposite 
to us, writing, the paper on his knees. He 
never looked at us, nor at any one but his. 
brother, and for him he had always a sweet 
and flashing smile of love. When not writ- 
ing, his eyes, large and blue, were fixed upon 
the scene behind; sometimes his lips moved ; 
sometimes his eyes looked beyond the 
mountains ; all at once it struck me that he 
was praying, and I felt ashamed of watching 
him. 

The day passed ; we came to our destina- 
tion ; the giants were peering angrily over 
the ramparts of Jotunheimen to count the 
invaders. The Irishmen followed us over 
the gangway,.and ran forward to meet 
Vinaes, who was hurrying down to us. I 
saw that he held the hand of the elder 
brother between both his own, shaking it 
again and again as if his joy were scarcely 
to be expressed. Afterwards, we learnt for 
ourselves the warmth of’ his heart and the 
faithfulness of his friendship. 

We had a hasty meal, and the Irish lads 
joined us; they had delightful manners and 
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ECHOES OF VALHALLA 


the wit of their race, but the elder was the 
wittier and his brogue the more enticing. 

There was a harmonious sweetness in his 
look and conversation, which made for us 
an atmosphere of well-being and of peace. 
Occasionally he fell out of the talk, and his 
eye wandered above the hill-side and beyond ; 
once or twice he stopped in his sentence 
with a strange absent look, taking it up 
anew as if he were unconscious of the 
interval, and his eyes would focus us again 
with a pleasant recognition as if meeting 
after a journey. 

I drove out with Herr Vinaes in the after- 
noon, and as we came back he spoke of—let 
me call him—Mr. Keane. 

“‘ Lady,” he said, “he is a good man and 
talks much with God. He is the best of all 
men ; I would be like him but that it is hard. 
And his smile, lady, you have seen it? Ja? 
It is like the smile of Balder.” He shook 
the reins vigorously, turning presently to 
me with, “Nay, in the whole he is like 
Balder, kind, with the innocent heart, and 
quick to make every one happy.” 
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He began to tell me something of the young 
man’s history, how that he was a Roman 
Catholic and had wished to be a priest. 
* But,” he said, “you will have seen it, he 
goes away sometimes, it is a fault in the 
brain, a little fault, because in truth he is 
very clever, but he cannot be a priest, for a 
priest must always be on the ground,” 

All the rest of the way he talked of his 
favourite’s extraordinary saintliness and 
kindness. 

The next morning brought deluging rain, 
and we were full of sympathy for the 
Keanes, who had planned an expedition for 
this particular day. Mr, Keane stood in 
the porch, his face as contented as if the 
sun shone from an unclouded sky, and 
replied to our commiseration, an inimitable 
twinkle in his eye: “ Ah, then, but if you 
like everything that comes, everything comes 
as you like!” 

At noon the next day we met for the last 
time, and we had a farewell middags to- 
gether ; we had become quite intimate with 
our Irishmen, It so happened that two of 
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ODDE, FROM THE HILL 
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* BALHOLM, FROM THE ROAD 


our party, in getting up from the table, 
successively came violently in contact with 
the sharp point of the iron lamp overhead, 
and were a good deal hurt. As one of 
them sat recovering in his room he heard an 
easily recognisable voice outside. 

* Ah, then, how are they now?” it said; 
“it was a terrible blow, and on the head 
too.” The speaker was assured that we 
were much better. “I am thankful indeed 
that they are. Will you tell them that they 
were not the only sufferers ?” 

And the listener regretted that he had 
not an Irish tongue to express the thanks of 
an English heart. But the Jotuns were un- 
appeased by the Irish tongue and the spirit 
and smile of Balder. 

Half an hour before we left Bergen, a 
fortnight afterwards, we came upon an 
elderly Englishman who had been with us 
that last day at Vinaes. We had scarcely 
spoken together, but now he hastened across 
the street and shook us heartily by the 
hand. “Have you heard?” he asked 
hurriedly, “.poor young Keane.” No, 


what ?” we said in immediate anxiety. “I 
feared you wouldn’t hear ; going to the Roms- 
dal, weren’t you? I wish I hadn’t to tell 
you: he’s dead—dear fellow, good, delightful 
fellow as ever lived! Made a wonderful 
impression on us all, didn’t he?” We 
begged for some details. 

“It was that confounded mountain,” he 
went on, “he shouldn’t have gone so far, 
nor so fast. Vinaes saw he was fagged and 
made him sit down and he promised to wait 
for us. Just as we left him Vinaes said, 
‘ This steep is worse than a house’s side.’ 
You know his way of talking, and Keane 
said, wi‘h that twinkle of his, ‘ Now, would 
ye say so much?’ ‘Then he leaned hack 
against the rock, and”—the good man 
turned aside—“ and when we got back an 
hour after, he was—yes, as Vinaes said, he 
had gone away. Sat there with the most 
beautiful smile you ever saw, but he was 
gone, poor dear fellow!” 

It was the last victory of the Jotuns. We 
have one comfort: we entertained an angel, 
but not unawares. 
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MORNING 


Words from ‘‘ Hymns Ancient & Modern.” Music by ROSALIND F. ELLIcoTT. 
Moderato. mf 
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PERPETUA* 


A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Aurnor oF “ MEHALan,” “ THE Broom SouirE,” 
‘““THE TRAGEDY OF THE CZSARS,” ETC. 


XXIII 
THE CLOUD-BREAK 


HE acting magistrate turned to 
his fellow-quatuorvir, charged with 
co-ordinate judicial authority, on 
the left, and said: “ Your nose is 

leaden-purple in hue.” 

‘‘ No marvel, in this cold. I ever suffer 
there with the least frost. My ear lobes 
likewise are seats of chilblain.” 

“In this climate! Astonishing! If it 
had been in Britain, or in Germany, it might 
have been expected.” 

‘‘My brother-magistrate,” said Vibius 
Fuscianus, “ I believe that here in the south 
we are more sensible to frost than are those 
who live under hyperborean skies. There 
they expect cold, and take precautions 
accordingly. Here the blasts fall on us 
unawares. We groan and sigh till the sun 
shines out, and then forget our sufferings. 
Who but fools would be here to-day ? Look 
above. Theclouds hang low, and are so dark 
that we may expect to be pelted with hail.” 

“ Ay,” laughed Petronius, “as big as 
the pebbles that strew the Crau, wherewith 
Hercules routed the Ligurians. Well; it is 
black as an eclipse. I will give thee a hint, 
Vibius mine! I have made my slave line 
this marble seat with hot bricks. They are 
comforting to the spine, the very column of 
life. Presently he will be here with another 
supply. You see we are not all fools. 
Some do make provision against the cold.” 

“I wish I had thought of this before.” 

“That is precisely the wish that crossed 
the mind of the poor wretch whom the 
wolves have finished. He postponed his 
renunciation of Christ till just too late.” 

Then Lucius Petronius yawned, stretched 
himself, and signed that the freedman, who 
had robbed the master who had manumitted 
him, should be delivered to a panther. 

The wolves were with difficulty chased out 

* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company 
in the United States of America. 


of the arena, and then all was prepared for 
this next exhibition. It was brief. The 
beast was hungry, and the criminal exposed 
made little effort to resist. Next came the 
turn of Baudillas. 

Without raising himself in his seat, the 
Quatuorvir said languidly : “ You broke out 
of prison, you were charged with aiding and 
abetting sacrilege. You refused to sacrifice 
to the genius of the Emperor. Well, if 
you will cast a few grains of incense in the 
fire, I will let you depart.” 

“JT cannot forswear Christ,” said Bau- 
dillas with a firmness that surprised none 
so much as himself. But, indeed, the fall 
of Marcianus, so far from drawing him along 
into the same apostasy, had caused a recoil 
in his soul. To hear his fellow-ministrant 
deny Christ, to see him extend his hands 
for the incense—that inspired him with an 
indignation which gave immense force to 
his resolution. The Church had been dis- 
honoured, the ministry disgraced in Marcian. 
Oh that they might not be thus humbled in 
himself ! 

‘* Baudillas Macer,” said the magistrate, 
*‘ take advice, and be speedy in making your 
election ; your fellow, who has just furnished a 
breakfast to the wolves, hesitated a moment 
too long, and so lost his life. By the time 
he had resolved to act as a wise man and a 
good citizen, not the gods themselves could 
deliver him. Flamen, hand the shell with 
the grains to this sensible fellow.” 

‘*¢T cannot offer sacrifice.” 

“You are guilty of treason against Cesar 
if you refuse to sacrifice to his genius. Never 
mind about Nemausus, whose image is there. 
Say—the genius of Cesar, and you are quit.” 

*‘T am his most obedient subject.” 

“Then offer a libation or some frankin- 
cense.” 

“T cannot. I pray daily to God for him.” 

“A wilful man is like a stubborn ass. 
There is naught for him but the stick. I 
can do no more. I shall sentence you.” 

“T am ready to die for Christ.” 
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“ Then lead him away. The sword!” 

The deacon bowed. ‘I am unworthy of 
shedding my blood for Christ,” he said, and 
his voice, though low, was firm. 

Then he looked around and saw the 
Bishop Castor in the zone allotted to the 
citizens and knights. Baudillas crossed his 
arms on his breast and knelt on the sand, 
and the bishop, rising from his seat, extended 
his hand in benediction. 

He, Castor, had not been called to sacri- 
fice. He had not courted death, but he had 
not shrunk from it. He had not concealed 
himself, nevertheless he had been passed 
over. 

Then the deacon, with firm step, walked 
into the centre of the arena and knelt 
down. 

In another moment his head was severed 
from the body. 

The attendants immediately removed every 
trace of the execution, and now arrived the 
moment for which all had looked with im- 
patience. 

The magistrate said: ‘“ Bring forward 
Perpetua, daughter of Aulus Harpinius Laeto, 
that has lived.” 

At once #milius sprang into the arena 
and advanced before Petronius. 

‘“‘ Suffer me to act as her advocate,” said 
he in an agitated voice. ‘ You know me, I 
am Lentulus Varro.” 

“‘T know you very well by repute, milius,” 
answered the Quatuorvir; “but I think 
there is no occasion now for your services. 
This is not a court of justice in which your 
forensic eloquence can be heard, neither is 
this a case to be adjudicated upon, and 
calling for defence. The virgin was chosen 
by lot to be given to the god Nemausus, and 
was again demanded by him speaking at 
midnight, after she had been rescued from 
his fountain, if I mistake not, by you. Your 
power of interference ceased there. Now, 
she is accused of nothing. She is recon- 
signed to the god, whose she is.” 

*“‘ T appeal to Cesar.” 

“If I were to allow the appeal, would that 
avail thy client? But it is no case in which 
an appeal is justifiable. The god is merciful. 
He does not exact the life of the damsel, he 
asks only that she enter into his service and 
be a priestess at his shrine, that she pour 
libations before his altar, and strew rose 
leaves on his fountain. Think you that 
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the Czsar will interfere in such a matter ? 
Think you that, were it to come before him, 
he would forbid this? But ask thy client if 
the appeal be according to her desire.” 

Perpetua shook her head. 

** No, she is aware that it would be profit- 
less. If thou desirest to serve her, then use 
thy persuasion and induce her to do sacri- 
fice.” 

“Sir,” said Amilius in great agitation, 
«how can she become the votary of a god 
in whom she does not believe ?” 

‘¢ Oh, as to that,” answered the Quatuor- 
vir, “it is a formality, nothing more; a 
matter of incense and rose leaves. As to 
belief,’ he turned to his fellow-magistrate, 
and said, laughing, “listen to this man. 
He talks of belief, as though that were a 
necessary ingredient in worship! Thou, with 
thy plum-coloured nose, hast thou full faith 
in #sculapius to cure thee even of a chil- 
blain?” 

Fuscianus shrugged his shoulders. “I 
hate all meddlers with usages that are 
customary. I hate them as I do a bit of 
grit in my salad. I put them away.” 

The populace became impatient, shouted 
and stamped. Some, provided with empty 
gourds, in which were pebbles, rattled them, 
and made a strange sound as of a hailstorm. 
Others clacked together pieces of pottery. 
The magistrate turned to the pontiff on his 
right and said: “ We believe with all our 
hearts in the gods when we do sacrifice! 
Oh, mightily, I trow.” Then he laughed 
again. The priest looked grave for a 
moment, and then he laughed also. 

“ Come now,” said Lucius Petronius to the 
young lawyer, “to this I limit thy interference. 
Stand by the girl and induce her to yield. 
By the Bow-bearer! young men do not often 
fail in winning the consent of girls when 
they use their best blandishments. It will be 
a scene for the stage. You have plenty of 
spectators.” 

“Suffer me also to stand beside her,” said 
the slave-woman Blanda, who had not left 
Perpetua. 

*‘ By all means. And if you two succeed, 
none will be better content than myself. I 
am not one who would wish a fair virgin a 
worse fate than to live and be merry and 
grow old. Ah me! old age!” 

Again the multitude shouted and rattled 
pumpkins. 
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“We are detaining the people in the 
cold,” said the presiding magistrate ; “ the 
sports move sluggishly as does our blood.” 
Then, aside to Fuscianus, *‘ My bricks are 
becoming sensibly chilled. I require a fresh 
supply.” Then to the maiden: “ Hear me, 
Perpetua, daughter of Harpinius Laeto that 
was—we and the gods, or the gods and we, 
are indisposed to deal harshly. Throw a 
few crumbs of incense on the altar, and you 
shall pass at once up those steps to the 
row of seats where sit the white-robed 
priestesses with their crowns. I shall be 
well content.” 

“That is a thing I cannot do,” said 
Perpetua firmly. 

“Then we shall have to make you,” said 
the magistrate in hard tones. He was 
angry, vexed. ‘ You will prove more com- 
pliant when you have been extended on the 
rack. Let her be disrobed and tortured.” 

Then descended into the arena two 
young. men, who bowed to the magistrate, 
solicited leave, and drew forth styles or iron 
pens and tablets covered with wax. These 
were the scribes of the Church employed 
everywhere to take down a record of the 
last interrogatory of a martyr. Such records 
were called the “Acts.” Of them great 
numbers have been preserved, but unhappily 
rarely unfalsified. The simplicity of the 
acts, the stiffness of style, the absence of all 
miraculous incident, did not suit the taste 
of medizval compilers, and they system- 
atically interpolated the earlier acts with 
harrowing details and records of marvels. 
Nevertheless, a certain number of these acts 
remain uncorrupted, and with regard to the 
rest it is not difficult to separate in them 
that which is fictitious from that which is 
genuine. Such notaries were admitted to 
the trials and executions with as much 
indifference as would be newspaper reporters 
nowadays. 

Again, with the sweat of anguish breaking 
out on his brow, Amilius interposed. 

“T pray your mercy,” he said; “let the 
sentence be still further modified. Suffer 
the damsel to be relieved of becoming a 
priestess. Let her become my wife, and I 
swear that I will make over my estate of Ad 
Fines to the temple of the god Nemausus, 
with the villa upon it, and statues and works 
of art.” 

“ That is an offer to be entertained by 


the priesthood and not by me. Boy—hot 
bricks! and be quick about removing those 
which have become almost cold.” 

A pause ensued whilst the proposal of 
Emilius was discussed between the chief 
priestess of the Fountain and the Augustal 
Alamen and the other pontiffs. 

The populace became restless, impatient, 
noisy. They shouted, hooted; called out 
that they were tired of seeing nothing. 

“Come,” said Petronius, “I cannot 
further delay proceedings.” 

‘‘ We consent,” said the chief pontiff. 

“That is well.” 

Then Amilius approached Perpetua, and 
entreated her to give way. To cast a few 
grains on the charcoal meant nothing, it was 
a mere movement of the hand, a hardly con- 
scious, muscular act altogether, out of com- 
parison with the results. Such compliance 
would give her life, happiness, and would 
place her in a position to do vast good, and 
he assured her that his whole life would be 
devoted to her service. 

“ IT cannot,” she said, looking milius full 
in the face. ‘“ Do not think me ungrateful, 
my heart overflows for what you have done 
for me, but I cannot deny my Christ.” 

Again he urged her. Let her consent 
and he—even he would become a Christian. 

“No,” said she, “ not at that price. You 
would be in heart for ever estranged from 
the faith.” 

“To the rack! Lift her on to the little 
horse. Domitius Afer left his bequest to the 
city in order that we should be amused, not 
befooled,” howled the spectators. 

“ Executioners, do your duty,” said the 
magistrate. ‘‘ But if she cry out, let her off. 
She will sacrifice. Only to the first hole— 
mind you. If that does not succeed, well, 
then, we shall try sharper means.” 

And now the little horse was set up in the 
midst of the arena, and braziers of glowing 
charcoal were planted beside it; in the 
fire rested crooks and pincers to get red 
hot. 

The “little horse” was a structure of timber. 
Two planks were set edgeways with a wheel 
between them at each end. The structure 
stood on four legs, two at each extremity, 
spreading at the base. Half-way down, be- 
tween these legs, at the ends, was a roller, 
furnished with levers that passed through 
them. A rope was attached to the ankles, 
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another to the wrists of the person extended 
on the back of the “ horse,” and this rope 
was strained over the pulleys by means of 
the windlasses. The levers could be turned 
to any extent, so as, if required, to wrench 
arms and legs from their sockets. 

And now ensued a scene that. refuses 
description. “We are made a spectacle 
unto men and angels,” said the apostle, and 
none could realise how true were the words 
better than those who lived in times of per- 
secution. Before that vast concourse the 
modest Christian maiden was despoiled of 
her raiment and was stretched upon the 
rack—swung between the planks. 

Emilius felt his head swim and his heart 
contract. What could he do? Again he 
entreated, but she shook her head, yet turned 
at his voice and smiled. 

Then the executioners threw themselves 
on the levers, and a hush as of death fell on 
the multitude. Twenty thousand spectators 
looked on, twice that number of eyes were 
riveted on the frail girl undergoing this 
agony. Bets had been made on her con- 
stancy, bandied about, taken, and booked. 
Castor stood up, with face turned to heaven, 
and extended arms, praying. 

The creaking of the windlass was audible ; 
then rang out a sharp cry of pain. 

Immediately the cords were relaxed and 
the victim lowered to the ground, Blanda 
threw a mantle over her. 

“ She will sacrifice,” said AEmilius ; ‘take 
off the cords.” 

The executioners looked to the magistrate, 
he nodded, and they obeyed. The bonds 
were rapidly removed from her hands and 
feet. 

“ Blanda, sustain her!” commanded 
/Emilius, and he on one side, with his arm 
round the sinking, quivering form, and the 
slave-woman on the other, supported Per- 
petua. Her feet dragged and traced a furrow 
in the sand, they were numbed and power- 
less through the tension of the cords that 
had been knotted about the ankles. milius 
and Blanda drew her towards the altar. 


“T cannot! I will not sacrifice! I ama 
Christian. I believe in Christ! I love 
Christ ! ” 


“ Perpetua,” said Emilius in agitated 
tones, “your happiness and mine depend 
on compliance. For all I have done for 
you, if you will not for your own sake—con- 


sent to this. Here! I will hold your hand. 
Nay, it is I who will strew the incense, and 
make it appear as though it were done by 
you. Priest! The shell with the grains.” 

“ Spare me! I cannot!” gasped the girl, 
struggling in his arms. ‘TI cannot be false 
to my Christ—for all that He has done for 
me.” 


“You shall. I must constrain you.” He 


set his teeth, knitted his brow. All his 
muscles were set in desperation. He strove 
to force her hand to the altar. 

‘¢ Shame on thee!” sobbed she. “ Thou 


art more cruel than the torturer, more unjust 
than the judge.” 

It was so. Amilius felt that she was 
right. They did but insult and rack a frail 
body, and he did violence to the soul 
within. 

The people hooted and roared, and bran- 
dished their arms threateningly. “ We will 
not be balked! We are being treated to 
child’s play.” 

‘¢ Take her back to the rack. Apply the 
fire,” ordered the Quatuorvir. 

The executioners reclaimed her. She 
offered no resistance. A®milius staggered to 
the podium and grasped the marble top with 
one hand. 

She was again suspended on the little 
horse. Again the windlass creaked. The 
crowd listened, held its breath, men looked 
in each other’s eyes, then back to the scene 
of suffering. Nota sound; notacry; no, 
not even a sigh. She bore all. 

“ Try fire!” ordered the magistrate. 

#Emilius had covered his face. He 
trembled. He would have shut his ears as 
he did his eyes, could he have done so. 
Verily, the agony of his soul was as great as 
the torture of her body. But there was 
naught to be heard—an ominous stillness, 
only the groaning of the windlass, and now 
and then a word from one executioner to his 
fellow. 

At every creak of the wheel a quiver went 
through the frame of A°milius. He listened 
with anguish of mind fora cry. The popu- 
lace held its breath, it waited. ‘There was 
none. Into her face he dared not look. 
But the twenty thousand spectators stared— 
and saw naught save moving lips in prayer. 

And now a mighty wonder occurred. 

The dense cloud that filled the heavens 
began softly, soundlessly to discharge its 
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burden. First came, scarce noticed, sailing 
down a few large white flakes like fleeces of 
wool. Then they came fast, faster, ever 
faster. And now it was as though a white 
bridal veil had been let down out of heaven 
to hide from the eyes of the ravening multi- 
tude the spectacle of the agony of Christ’s 
martyr. None could see across the arena ; 
soon none could see obscurely into it. The 
snowflakes fell thick and dense, they massed 
as a white cornice on the parapet, they 
dropped on every head, they whitened the 
bloodstained, trampled sand. And all fled 
before the snow. First went a few in twos 
or threes; then whole rows stood up, and 
through the vomitories the multitude poured 
—freedmen, slaves, knights, ladies, flamines, 
magistrates ; none could stand against the 
descending snow. 

“Cast her down!” This was the last 
command issued by Petronius as he rose 
from his seat. The executioners were glad 


to escape. They relaxed the ropes, and 
threw their victim on the already white 
ground. 


Still thick and fast fell the fleeces. 
Blanda had cast a mantle of wool over the 
prostrate girl, but out of heaven descended 
a pall, whiter than fuller on earth can 
bleach, and buried the woollen cloak and 
the extended, quivering limbs. Beside her, 
in the snow, knelt Amilius. He held her 
hand in one of his. She looked him in the 
face and smiled. Then she said: ‘Give to 
Blanda her liberty.” 

He could not speak. He signed that i 
should be so. 

Then she said: **I have prayed for thee 
—on the rack, in the fire—that the Light 
may shine into thy heart.” 

She closed her eyes. 

Still he held her hand, and with the other 
gently brushed away the snowflakes as they 
fell on her pure face. Oh wondrous face! 
Face above the dream of the highest Greek 
artist ! 

Thus passed an hour—thus a second. 

Then suddenly the clouds parted, and the 
sun poured down a flood of glory over the 
dazzling white oval field, in the midst of 
which lay a heap of whiteness, and on a face 
as of alabaster, inanimate, and on a kneeling, 
weeping man, still with reverent finger, 
sweeping away the last snowflakes from 
eyelash, cheek and hair, and who felt as if 
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he could thus look, and kneel, and weep for 
ever.* 


XXIV 
CREDO 


Many days had passed. All was calm in 
Nemausus. The games were over. 

The day succeeding that we have described 
was warm and spring-like. The sun shone 
brilliantly. Every trace of the snow had 
disappeared, and the water-fight in the 
amphitheatre had surpassed the expectations 
of the people. They had enjoyed themselves 
heartily. 

All had returned to its old order. The 
wool merchant took fresh commands, and 
sent his travellers into the Cebenne to 
secure the winter fleeces. The woman who 
had the flower-shop sold garlands as fast as 
she could weave them. The potter spread 
out a fresh collection of his ware and did a 
good business with them. 

The disturbances that had taken place 
were no more spoken about. The deaths 
of Marcianus, Baudillas and Perpetua hardly 
occupied any thoughts, save only those of 
their relatives and the Christians. 

The general public had seen a show, and 
the show over, they had other concerns to 
occupy them. 

Now both Pedo and Blanda were free, 
and the long tarrying was over. They had 
loved when young, they came together in 
the autumn of their lives. 

In the heart of the Church of Nemausus 
there was not forgetfulness of its heroes. 


If the visitor at the present day to Nimes 
will look about him, he will find two churches, 
both recently rebuilt, in place of, and on the 
site of, very ancient places of worship, and 
the one bears the name of St. Baudille. If 
he inquire of the sacristan, “‘ Mais qui, donc, 
était-il, ce saint?” then the answer given him 
will be : ** Baudillas was a native of Nimes, a 
deacon, and a martyr.” 

If he ask further, “ But when?” Then 
the sacristan will probably reply with a shrug = 
“‘ Mais, monsieur ; qui sait ?” 

* The incident of the fall of snow occurring at 
the martyrdom of a virgin saint is no picture of the 
author’s imagination. It occurred at the passion 
of S. Eulalia of Merida, in a.p. 303, and is com- 
memorated in the hymn on her by Prudentius. 
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In another part of the town is a second 
church, glowing internally with colour from 
its richly painted windows, and this bears 
the name of Ste. Perpetue. 

Does the visitor desire to be told whether 
it has been erected in honour and in 
commemoration of the celebrated African 
martyrs Felicitas and Perpetua, or of some 
local virgin saint who shed her blood for 
Christ, then let him again inquire of the 
sacristan. 

What his answer will be I cannot say. 

The Bishop Castor remained much in his 
house. He grieved that he had not been 
called to witness to the faith that was in 
him. But he was a humble man, and he 
said to himself: ‘* Such was the will of God, 
and that sufficeth me.” 

One evening he was informed that a man, 


who would not give his name, desired to 
speak with him. 

He ordered that he should be _intro- 
duced. 

When the visitor entered, Castor recog- 
nised AEmilius, but the man was changed. 
Lines of thought and of sorrow marked his 
face, that bore other impress as well of the 
travail of his soul within him. He seemed 
older, his face more refined than before, there 
was less of carnal beauty, and something 
spiritual that shone out of his eyes. 

The Bishop warmly welcomed him. 

Then said Amilius in a low tone, “I am 
come to thee for instruction. I know but 
little, yet what I know of Christ I believe. 
He is not dead, He liveth; He is a power ; 
mighty is faith, and mighty is the love 
that He inspires. Credo.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 
By tHe Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 


Hymn: “ Jesus is our Shepherd”’ 
Lesson : Heb. iv. 1-12 
Text: ‘‘ Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into His rest, any of 
you should seem to come short 
of it.”"—Heb. iv. 1 


THE BROKEN BRIDGE OF AVIGNON 


T Avignon, the old city of the Popes, 

in the south of France, there is a 

very curious bridge, called the 

Bridge of St Benezet, built seven 

hundred years ago, and now abandoned as a 
ruin. The river Rhone is very wide at this 
place ; but the bridge does not span it from 
bank to bank. Only four arches remain out 
of the nineteen that once existed, the rest 
having been swept away by a terrible flood ; 
and these four arches only take the road 
from the eastern bank to about a quarter 
of the breadth of the river, and there leave it. 
There was at one time a small chapel in the 
middle of the bridge containing the relics of 
St. Benezet, at which the wayfarer halted to 
get the blessing of the saint. But that part 
of the building disappeared about a hundred 


years ago, and the devil, it is said, came in 
place of the saint to lure his victims to death. 
In the disguise of a benevolent monk he used 
to join himself as a guide to strangers arriving 
in the town, and at night he would take 
them to the broken bridge to get to the 
other side of the river, and go before them 
in the darkness to show them the way. At 
the end of the bridge he would be seen still 
advancing, while the trusting strangers, 
following on, would step over the broken 
edge and plunge with a wild cry into the 
dark river below. In this manner he 
lured many victims to destruction, and the 
broken bridge of Avignon got an evil 
name from the number of such tragic acci- 
dents that happened on it, until at last the 
authorities made it altogether inaccessible to 
the public. 

The Hebrew Christians to whom the words 
of the text were addressed were making a 
religious bridge of that kind ; a bridge that 
took them a certain way on in the road to 
eternal life, but not all the way. It began 
well. It spanned many difficulties and trials. 
They had left much for Christ ; but they 
were not willing to leave their old Jewish 
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faith and the Temple worship—believing that 
these were still in force,and so they were in 
danger of making the Christian religion of no 
use to them. They were looking for accept- 
ance with God to the sacrifices of the law, 
and not to the blood of Jesus Christ, whose 
name they professed. And therefore the 
sacred writer compares them to their ancient 
forefathers, the Israelites in the wilderness. 
They also did much for their religion. They 
left Egypt and wandered in the wilderness 
for many years. The bridge of their devotion 
led them a long way across all their difficulties 
and trials; but it did not link them to the 
Land of Promise. It broke off abruptly in 
the end and left them to perish in the desert. 

And so many a young believer makes a 
good start in the Christian life. He builds 
the first arches of the bridge of faith by the 
grace of God beautifully and substantially, 
with much care and pains. But as he grows 
up and advances into life and mingles with 
the world, he loses the ardour of his first 
love. He ceases to add to his faith know- 
ledge, patience, temperance, godliness. His 
mind and heart become so filled with worldly 
interests, that the love of Christ finds no 
room in them; and the structure of his 
youthful piety remains a melancholy ruin, 
where the enemy of his soul waits to lure him 
to destruction. 

What is the use of a bridge that does not 
cross a river completely to the other side? 
It is not even ornamental. No one would 
consider it an attractive feature in the land- 
scape. It would speak too much of dis- 
appointment and tragedy to give pleasure. 
Coming short of the object for which it was 
intended, it could create no feeling except 
the desire to have it entirely removed as a 
blot on the landscape. And so what is the 
use of a Christian faith that stops short in 
mid-life and does not persevere unto the end ? 
It cannot adorn life, or give it any real 
satisfaction. Failing to achieve the end of 
all religious faith, even the salvation of the 
soul, it is worse than wasted. The Gospel 
tells us that it is only by patient continuance 
in well-doing that we can hope to obtain 
glory and honour and immortality. It tells 
us even that the latter end of those who 
come short is worse than the beginning. 
For it had been better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness, than 
after they have known it to turn from the 


holy commandment delivered unto them. 
The terms employed in Scripture to denote 
the acts necessary to salvation all imply, not 
an action that is finished, but one that is 
always going on. It is not “ believe once for 
all,” but continue believing. 

The Apostle Paul, though he could say, 
“TIT know whom I have believed and am 
persuaded that He will keep that which I 
have committed to Him,” nevertheless, to the 
end of his life, with his utmost energies, 
gave heed lest he should come short of God’s 
rest. Andifhe was thus anxious, who should 
be lulled into a feeling of confidence and 
security? How dreadful to hope and not 
to attain; to die in sight of the land of 
promise ; to come to the very threshold and 
not enter in. While God worketh in you 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure, 
work out, then, your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Build the bridge with greater 
rapidity and earnestness as you are advancing 
in life; for even one arch left out in the 
long and goodly structure will make a great 
gulf fixed between you and the heavenly 
shore. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: ‘‘ What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone" 
Lesson: Ephes. ii. 4-end 
Text: ‘‘ For we are His workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works” 
Ephes, ii. 10 
THE POEM OF GOD 


In the Piazza della Signoria, the principal 
square of Florence, there is a splendid statue 
of David by Michael Angelo, which is one of 
the principal sights in the city. It is made of 
pure white marble, larger than life, and repre- 
sents the youthful shepherd of Israel standing 
poised on a pedestal, and in the act of fling- 
ing from his sling the fatal stone that smote 
Goliath. The most interesting thing about 
it is that it was formed out of a piece of 
marble which an obscure sculptor had spoilt 
and laid aside. For years it had lain in a 
back-yard soiled and blackened, and half 
hidden among the rubbish. One day Michael 
Angelo came upon it, and with the eye of 
genius saw that something better could be 
made of it. He took it in hand, cleaned it, 
and removed the marks of the previous 
worker, and with great skill and toil he 
shaped the marble into this grand statue, 
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which is one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
in the world. The marble was thus made 
more beautiful than in its original state. 

And so the Apostle Paul tells you of 
another creation besides the original one at 
the beginning. At first God created man in 
His own image, and made him pure and per- 
fect. But, as you all know well, man sinned 
and lost the image-of God, and all the beauty 
and perfection of that image. His sin made 
him increasingly mean andignoble. He lost 
more and more of the divine stamp. You see 
as you advance in Bible history how man be- 
comes less and less estimable. Abraham is a 
grander figure than Solomon, and Moses than 
Nehemiah. Sin has made the world less 
beautiful to us, darkened our senses and 
faculties so that we do not see its full love- 
liness. It is we who have changed and not 
creation ; and the woeful change in ourselves 
has caused a dulness and want of interest 
and blessedness in the world. 

This is what sin has done to every human 
being. It has marred and almost effaced 
the image of God in our nature and being. 
But the first creation being thus spoiled, 
God did not give up His original purpose. 
He did not forsake the work of His hands. 
Human nature in God’s idea is a holy and 
blessed thing; and His idea must yet be 
realised. And so the faithful Creator becomes 
the merciful Redeemer. He who was in the 
form of God took upon Him our human 
nature, in order that the divine life might 
thus be inwrought into the very texture of 
our being and we might be made new crea- 
tures. Jesus Christ becomes in each one 
who believes in Him the beginning of the 
new creation of God. And the sinner has 
God’s image restored in him, and he is 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 

There are thus two creations of God, the 
creation of nature and the creation of grace. 
You are sinful creatures in the first creation, 
children of wrath, incapable of doing what is 
pleasing to God. You are redeemed creatures 
in the second creation, born again with new 
hearts and right spirits, and able by the help 
of the Holy Spirit to do good works. Each 
of you has shared in the mournful change 
which sin brought upon all creation. You 
inherit a damaged nature, that is not what 
God meant it to be, and cannot do what God 
meant it to do. There are the marks of 
corruption in every part. In you dwelleth 


no good thing. By your own sin you have 
marred your life—as the sculptor marred the 
block of marble which Michael Angelo found 
cast out on the rubbish heap. You have 
spoiled its beauty and promise. But God, 
the Great Sculptor, can take the disfigured 
block, now lying soiled amid the world’s 
rubbish, and from it yet carve a statue of 
beauty. 

With the beginning of a new year God is 
giving you a new opportunity of redeeming 
the past. Life is a series of fresh beginnings. 
The whole of providence and grace is begin- 
ning anew to revolve for you. The old 
horizon has closed behind you, and a new 
horizon is opening up before you. Begin 
anew, therefore, and resolve earnestly that, 
whatever others may do, as for you, you will 
give yourself up into the hands of your 
Redeemer, to be fashioned again into the 
Divine likeness. Let Him begin His good 
work in you this very day. And though you 
have ruined yourself by sin, His grace will 
work a miracle in you. It will restore your 
spoilt life to a higher excellence than it knew 
before—just as Michael Angelo made the 
marble block which his predecessor had dis- 
figured into a figure of surpassing beauty. 
Jesus came that you might have, not a bare 
life rescued from death, but a more abundant 
life than man had even in his state of inno- 
cence. By the dealings of God’s spirit, and 
by the discipline of His providence, you are 
enabled to rise to the full height of your God- 
like nature, and to grow into the likeness and 
fellowship of God. 

It is a beautiful word that the Apostle Paul 
uses in the original Greek for the word 
‘‘ workmanship” in our translation. It is. 
“poem.” If you are a new creature in 
Christ Jesus you are God’s poem. The 
Apostle elsewhere says of Christians that 
they are living epistles of Christ — letters 
written by Christ’s own hand for the general 
benefit. But the expression here is a finer: 
one. . You are God’s poem, His greatest 
work, that which gives Him most glory and. 
joy. You are not merely the work of His. 
hands, but a work of His genius, so to speak. 
—the creation of His highest thought and 
feeling and love—the revelation of His heart 
and mind. He has put into you something. 
of His own mental and spiritual life. In 
yourself, as God’s poem, you can read with. 
delight His marvellous thoughts of grace- 
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towards you, and see the wonderful things 
He hath prepared for you, and the hopes of 
immortal glory which He has opened up for 
you. Make the Lord, then, your song and 
salvation. Seek to add to His glory by in- 
creasing and extending the knowledge of His 
beauty and wisdom and goodness. All His 
hosts praise Him, but you should bless Him 
and awaken love for the Poet in those who 
read His poem in you. Let your whole life 
be a psalm; your good deeds every day a 
song of gratitude and devotion to the Divine 
Poet whose grandest work you are, in whose 
image and by whose spirit you have been 
formed anew. Keep time with the music of 
the spheres, live melodious days, and make 
your whole life, by God’s help, a beautiful 
poem to be read by all men with joy, and to 
add to the instruction and enjoyment of the 
world. 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: “ I'ma little pilgrim” 
Lesson: Luke xii. 13-35 


Text: ‘‘ Where neither moth corrupteth " 
Luke xii. 33 


THE NEST OF THE MOTH 


THERE is one remarkable thing about moths 
upon which the deeper meaning of the text 
hangs, and that is that they will not put their 
eggs upon objects that are in constant use, 
and that are liable to be often disturbed. 
They find out some dark corner, some out- 
of-the-way place where a piece of cloth or 
old blanket lies neglected and overlooked 
for weeks and months together ; and there 
they lay their eggs, so that the caterpillars 
that come from them may be allowed to feed 
and grow up into moths in peace. So 
strong is this instinct in this tribe of insects 
that the moths which frequent dark woods and 
flit about trees in the open air are equally 
careful about attaching their eggs to objects 
ithat cannot be moved. A moth, for instance, 
will never lay its eggs on the leaves of a tree, 
but only on the trunk or branches. Why is 
this? Just because the leaves wither and 
drop off before the eggs are hatched, or the 
winged insect has had time to come out of 
its case ; and therefore if a moth laid its egg 
on a leaf they would be lost. For this 
reason it puts its eggs on the solid trunk of 
a tree or on a branch that always clings to 
the tree and grows with its growth. But you 
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ask, how does the moth know this? Who 
taught the moth to distinguish between 
objects that could be moved and objects 
that could not be moved? for to a moth 
a leaf and the branch to which it clings 
might seem, one would think, equally stable 
and enduring. Who taught it to lay its eggs 
not on the falling leaf, but on the enduring 
branch or trunk of the tree? Was it not 
God who gave this wonderful wisdom to 
the frail, tiny creature ? 

It is the same divine wisdom that calls 
to you and says, “Put not your treasure 
where the moth can corrupt.” As the moth 
itself puts its eggs, its most precious things, 
upon which the life of the species depends, 
upon objects that are steadfast and enduring 
and that will outlast its own existence, so you 
are to lay up the treasure of your heart and 
life—the precious things that belong to your 
everlasting peace—not upon earthly things 
that will fade away, but upon things that are 
eternal in the heavens. What the moth does 
by an unconscious instinct, you are to do 
by the exercise of your own wisdom and will, 
enlightened and constrained by the Holy 
Spirit. What would you think of a moth 
whose instinct erred to such an extent that 
it buried its eggs in the texture of a table- 
cloth that was fully exposed to the light in 
the middle of a room, and that was taken up 
and carefully shaken every day to get rid of 
the dust upon it? What would you think 
of the instinct of a bird that built its nest 
and laid its eggs on a rotten bough that 
might be broken any day by a ruder blast of 
wind than ordinary, or that might fall down 
by its own weight atany moment? And yet 
the instinct of the insect and the bird hardly 
ever play them false in that way! They are 
guided to select secure and stable objects 
upon which to lay their treasures. God 
guides them by infallible laws. God takes 
the management of their frail little lives into 
His own hand, and He is too wise to err. 
He never makes a mistake in regard to 
them. But He leaves you free. You have 
to choose your own mode of life. And 
alas! how frequently do you make a poor 
or a bad use of your freedom! How fre- 
quently do you choose things that are un- 
suitable to build your trust and hope upon! 
How often do you construct the warm nest 
upon the rotten bough, lay up the treasures 
of your heart on things that are constantly 
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moved and changed, and that will finally 
perish ! 

You are pilgrims and strangers on the 
earth; you are only passing through it. Your 
true home is above; you wear immortal 
wings within. The fox finds its hole and the 
bird its nest, and they are satisfied. Their 
limited nature is at home in a world that has 
been straitened to their wants. Nature 
completely provides for and perfectly satisfies 
her own creatures; but you are the cuckoo 
in her nest, belonging to another clime ; and 
therefore you find no satisfaction for your 
hopes, no rest for your heart in anything 
here. In order to be happy and satisfied 
you must set your affections on things above, 
where your true home is. 

The moth here corrupts everything; but 
it is instructive to know that the corrupting 
work of the moth is caused by the changes 
and transformations of its own imperfect 
nature. It is only when it is a caterpillar 
that it destroys our goods and clothes. When 
it has reached the winged state it ceases to 
destroy; it lives in a higher region on a 
higher level; it flits about in the sunshine 
and the free air of heaven and is independent 
of corruptible food. And so it is as mortal 
beings formed out of the dust of the earth, 
and closely connected with it in your bodies, 
that you experience all the changes and 
decays of earth. But you have immortal 
‘spirits that have nothing in common with 
the dust of the earth and with its decay and 
corruption. And one day you will undergo 
the final transformation, when the worm of 
the dust will become an angel of heaven, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality ; 
and then you will experience no more the 
changes and corruptions of earth. 

The moth, as I have said, chooses objects 
that are not moved or changed on which to 
lay its eggs and carry on the corrupting work 
needed for the food of the caterpillar, and 
the final transformation into the perfect 
insect. And so you who are crushed before 
the moth, and consumed by time and death 
as amoth consumes a garment, while you are 
preparing for your eternal home and for your 
immortal life, should here and now lay up 
your treasure and do your work on things 
that you will carry away with you through 
life and death, and that will be your everlast- 
ing possession in that place where no moth 
¢an corrupt. 
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FOURTH EVENING 


Hymn: ‘Once in royal David's city" 
Lesson: ‘‘ Luke xxiv. 13, 36 
Text: ‘‘ And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew Him; and He vanished out of 
their sight."—Luke xxiv. 31 
THE BEAUTY OF WINGS 


You see a dull-coloured beetle crawling 
upon the ground, and if you deign to notice 
it at all, you think-how mean and ugly it is. 
But all at once it opens its hard wing-cases, 
and puts forth the most delicate wings, and 
as it mounts up in the air, its wings catch 
the sunshine and glisten with the loveliest 
hues, and in a little flash of beauty it dis- 
appears from your sight. You see a bird 
sitting on a bough in the homeliest of russet 
plumage, and you look upon it as a common- 
place creature; but something startles it 
and away it flies, disclosing the brightest 
rainbow tints that were hid under its wings, 
and like an animated jewel it vanishes from 
your view. All day long you see the sun 
pursuing its course through the sky with the 
same monotonous brightness, and you pay 
little heed to the soberness of its wealth of 
warmth and sunshine. But when it sets in 
the west it reveals the radiant crimson and 
scarlet hues that were concealed in its quiet 
white light, and just as it disappears it dyes 
all the mountains and clouds with its imperial 
purple. Whowould think that such splendour 
was contained in the common sunshine ? 
But it is only when you are about to lose 
it that you find out this hidden glory. 

Of how many things in nature is this true, 
that you know only their full beauty and 
worth when they are about to leave you? The 
day is loveliest at its setting, and the summer 
at its fading, and the plant in its flowering, 
which is just its dying. We are always look- 
ing back upon our past and surrounding it 
with a halo of brightness and happiness which 
the present does not possess. It is the law 
of our nature that a thing must be taken 
from us, or cease to be, before we find out 
its true value. The present blessing that is 
beside our path, which we fail to appreciate, 
must open its dull wing-cases and flee away 
ere we realise how much we have lost by its 
withdrawal. Every nation finds its golden 
age in its early history, and surrounds it with 
the atmosphere of poetry; and every man 
and woman find their Eden, on which they 
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look back with the tenderest yearnings, in 
the years of their youth. 

The incident of the text illustrates and 
consecrates this natural human sentiment. 
While the two disciples walked with Jesus 
along the Emmaus road, they were interested 
in His conversation, and their hearts burned 
within them at the glowing words that fell 
from His lips, but their eyes were holden, 
and they failed to recognise His true cha- 
racter. It was only when He was about to 
vanish out of their sight that their eyes were 
opened, and they knew that it was the Lord 
Himself who had been with them. And is 
not the lesson which that incident at Emmaus 
teaches one that you are learning all through 
life? Your best blessings are not recognised 
by you till they have vanished ; your common 
privileges have little value to you till you 
are deprived of them. Your home inspires 
no special gratitude till you are cast home- 
less upon the world. Your friends, the com- 
panions of your life, the dear sharers of your 
every-day experiences, how little do you prize 
the tenderness of their love or the beauty of 
their character, until that quiet, unceasing 
ministry of goodness has ceased for ever. 
Barrie says in his interesting life of his 
mother, “ Everything that I could do for 
her I have done since I was a boy. I look 
back through the years, and I cannot see 
the smallest thing left undone.” That surely 
must be a most uncommon experience. I 
did not think that any human being could 
possibly say that of their dead. Happy son, 
to feel in that way towards the mother that 
has vanished out of his sight! For most 
of us death is not only a revealer but an 
accuser ! 

Another year is closing around you. Soon 
its horizon boundary will have fallen behind 
you, shutting off for ever this large space of 
your life. Shall you need the last red embers 
of its sinking fire to make visible to you with 
their glow the preciousness of opportunities 
and blessings written in invisible ink while 
they were enjoyed in your memories? Shall 
you need the last level rays of the sunset of 
the year to slant across all its past scenes to 
beautify them, as the setting sun brings out 
the red on the pine-stems and the golden 
gleam on the upland pastures? The close 
of the year opens your eyes to realise how 
much you have lost, how unprofitably you 
have spent your time, how you have sold your 
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precious hours and days for things of nought. 
There is no sadder word in the English lan- 
guage than the word “ gone.” How much is 
gone that you would gladly recall! How much 
is gone that you would gladly bury for ever! 
How much is gone that has left you poorer 
and weaker than you were before! A whole 
year of life taken out of your little store of 
threescore years and ten ; how much it might 
have done for you, and how little it has 
actually accomplished! As it is vanishing 
from your sight, and your eyes are opened, 
and you see the beauty of its wings, catch up 
after its departing hours, seek to redeem 
them. And the last hours of the year, with 
God’s help and blessing, may do more for 
you than the whole year had done. 

Blessed be God, it is not a Saviour vanish- 
ing from your view while your eyes are 
opened for the first time to know what He 
is, that is revealed to you at this Christmas 
time. He appeared to the disciples at the 
end of His earthly life when His work was 
finished, and He was about to depart to the 
home from whence He came. But He 
appears to you this Christmas time as a 
little child, born anew into the world. You 
are not like Cleopas and his companion at 
Emmaus, in the twilight shadows, asking 
Jesus to abide with you, for the day is far 
spent; but like the shepherds and the wise 
men at Bethlehem, gazing with reverence 
at the wonderful spectacle of the Word 
made flesh, and assuming the form and 
nature of a new-born babe, with the fresh, 
fair, moving light all around. The old 
and the new come together to-day— 
the close of the year and the birth of our 
Saviour. The close of the year tells you that 
all its bright seasons have vanished out 
of your sight, and produces the sorrow and 
repentance connected with such loss. The 
birth of Jesus tells you that all old things 
may be made new, and so fills your heart 
with fresh hope and resolution. And just as 
the vanishing of Jesus when His work here 
was done revealed His true character to the: 
disciples, so may the appearing of Jesus to: 
you to-day, as a little child, take your heart 
captive by the beauty of His lowliness, subdue: 
your pride, overcome your worldliness andi 
selfishness, teach you true humility, and put 
you in the way of acquiring that childlike 
spirit without which you cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. GEORGE MULLER, the founder of the 
M Ashley Down Orphan Homes, delivered at 
a meeting ef the Young Men’s Christian 
Association a wonderful testimony of answer to 
prayer. He is, now in his ninety-third year, and 
says that whenever he has felt he might ask a 
blessing of God he invariably went on praying till 
he got the answer. Every stone of the Homes was 
the result of prayer; every particle of timber was 
the result of prayer; for he had never asked a single 
human being in the wide world for a penny of the 
£115,000 which the buildings alone cost. Year 
after year now for sixty-two years he had been 
going on in that way, without asking for a shilling. 
In this way he had obtained more than £1,400,000. 
God had enabled him to found schools in different 
parts of the world in which he had had 122,000 
scholars. From amongst these God had given 
him 20,000 souls. While travelling on his mis- 
sionary tours in forty-two countries, during more 
than seventeen years, he had met again and again 
persons who had been in his schools and were 
brought to the knowledge of Christ. Poor man as 
he was, he had been able, in answer to prayer, to 
send £257,000 to the missionary brethren. They 
might see from such figures how much could be 
accomplished through prayer. He took up his 
orphan work especially with the object of giving a 
visible demonstration to the whole world and the 
Church of God of what prayer could do. 


Tacx about questions of the day, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, there is but one question, and that is the 
Gospel. It can and will correct everything needing 
correction. All men at the head of great move- 
ments are Christians. During the many years I 
was in the Cabinet I was brought into association 
with sixty master minds, and all but five of them 
were Christians. My only hope for the world is in 
bringing the human mind in contact with divine 
revelation. 


Anp-a well-known American orator once said that a 
careful study of the Bible is a necessary step toward 
eloquence.. Without a love for the sublimity and 
purity of the language of the Scriptures there 
could be no-true ‘eloquence. This led a Biblical 
student to search through some of the greatest of 
American speeches and he found that such men as 
Patrick’ Henry, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
Charles Sumner,.and Abraham Lincoln freely and 
effectively fell back upon the Bible in the course of 
their most brilliant utterances. 
XXVI—6o 


Tuer Charterhouse School containsa relic of Living. 
stone presented by the late Bishop Maples. The 
relic is an old tattered coat, given by the mis- 
sionary in the course of his last journey to one of 
his native followers. This native gave it, many 
years after, to Bishop Maples. The Bishop gives 
an account of the incident. The native African, 
he writes, described Livingstone as ‘‘a short man, 
with a bushy moustache, and a keen, piercing eye, 
whose words were always gentle, and whose 
manners were always kind, whom as a leader it 
was a privilege to follow, and who knew the way to 
the hearts of all men. Then he showed me the 
coat ; it was ragged now, he knew, but he had kept 
it those ten years in memory of the giver, from 
whom it had been a legacy when they parted at 
Mataka’s. To no one but an Englishman would he 
part with it ; but he let me have it as one of Living- 
stone’s brothers and it now lies in the museum 
at Charterhouse School.” 


PLANTs mount and climb by four different methods. 
There are those which twine their whole bodies 
round a support like the honeysuckle, those which 
hang on by theiz leaves like the clematis, those 
which climb by their tendrils like the passion- 
flower, and lastly the hook climbers like the rose 
and ivy. Each of these plants mounts in its own 
way. They have most determined likes and dislikes 
and their individualities need special supports to 
enable them to soar on their upward and onward 
journey. Once they find their necessary help it is 
marvellous to see how strong and hardy they become 
how they can stand the buffeting of strong winds, 
and support the birds which hop with sudden 
thumps from twig to twig. A tendril which by any 
chance does not become attached to anything 
generally shrinks to a fine thread or hardens into a 
useless spire. 


So there is something intensely human to be seen 
in the climbing plants. . We all go on our roads 
each having our own needs, our likes and dislikes, 
and very emphatically we show them. . Unless we 
become attached to something or somebcdy, and 
that something or somebody is a true and trusty 
support, the tendrils, our talents which need growth, 
are likely to wither away and be of but small use. 
But the gain in capacity and character, is won- 
derful when a suitable support is found and there 
is every hope that the fiercest of storms will be 
successfully weathered. 
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WueEn General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., laid the 
foundation stone of a new church at Exeter, for 
which he had given the site, he said that in this 
world a Christian life is what we must aim at. It 
might be thought that a soldier did not know much 
about that, but in the army they saw a good deal 
of the character and the training of the youths of 
England, and they had learnt that the best men 
were those who were actuated by the best motives. 
There were three special things that those in 
authority had to pay attention to, and they were 
education, temperance, and purity of life. The 
Churches of all denominations had been for many 
years the leaders of education, and they were now 
the leaders in endeavouring to encourage temper- 
ance and purity of life. Hence the General found 
it an intense pleasure to be able to attend at the 
laying of the foundation stone of a new church and 
to proclaim the worth of Christian soldiers. 





Structures of stone need not be rough. They 
are no more useful for being rude and forbidding. 
Many of the tall business blocks of modern 
cities are exquisitely chiselled and inlaid far 
towards their tops and almost out of sight. The 
Taj Mahal has been called a dream in marble, so 
light is the effect of the masonry and carved fret- 
work. It is only the time, toil, and expense which 
prevent more finished work in stone. There is a 
process of pointing a wall which is designed, not to 
increase its irregularities, but to secure symmetry 
as the impression of the solid boulders. 





Suarp features are not essential to a fine charac- 
ter. The outline of the noblest manhood may be 
improved and beautified by covering the seams and 
scars. Angularities of disposition need to be pointed 
so as to bring us into touch and harmony with 
other Christians. Great purposes and rock firm- 
ness are not inconsistent with grace of manner as 
well as of heart. Labour and trouble are not to be 
weighed when we are working on the living ston-.. 





WHEN shall we learn, asked the Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson, in the course of a brilliant sermon delivered 
recently, that everything in this world depends upon 
the size of a man’s soul? It is the gift that is in 
us. It is our treasure trove, the place of magic 
gold. Kindle and expand from within, and it is 
astonishing what a long way a little goes when that 
tittle is under the management of an heroic, pas- 
sionate nature. ‘Out of my poverty have I done 
this,” said Turner, when he painted his great master- 
piece out of brokenteacups. ‘‘ Out of my poverty,” 
said Tycho Brahé, and he had not a big telescope, 
but a very small one. The bigness wasin theeye ! 
“Out of my poverty” have I done this, said 
Christopher Columbus, and he did not discover 
_America with an Atlantic liner, but with a tub that 
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you would not use to-day as a Newcastle collier. 
He could say “Out of my poverty” have I given 
the world America. ‘Out of my poverty,” said 
John Milton (the blind Milton), I give you “ Para- 
dise Lost.” ‘Out of my poverty,” said John 
Bunyan, as he handed you the book that gives 
you the vision of the country where it is green the 
year around, and of the Palace Beautiful and the 
streets of gold, ‘“‘ out of my poverty” have I done 
this. 


Anp if our little efforts, which seem so poor by the 
side of some other people’s accomplishments, are 
consecrated to God, we are sure to get a larger 
nature and a greater capacity for doing good. 
Neither slender health, nor shortness of days, nor 
few opportunities will prevent us from accomplish- 
ing much. It is never a question of material ; it is 
never a question of arithmetic; it is never a ques- 
tion of strength: it is a question of love, faith, hope, 
devotion, and of great nature. With these only you 
can do great things, although when they are done 
they look so poor to lay at the feet of the great and 
generous Giver. 





Our Afghan ally, the Ameer, who is now prominently 
before the public in connection with the troubles on 
the Indian frontier, was presented by the Bible 
Society many years ago with a copy of the New 
Testament. He wrote at the time an interesting 
acknowledgment of the gift, which is only just made 
public, saying: 

“The copy of the Bible which you have sent 
I have received, and I accept it with great rever- 
ence. Though we have nothing to do with all that 
is written therein, yet we respect it, accepting it as 
a Book handed to us by God, I shall take great 
interest in its perusal. Moreover, I shall take ex- 
tracts of all those verses which fully correspond 
with those of our Koran, besides all such passages 
that are interesting I shall act up tothem. I have 
had the greatest of pleasures in receiving this pre- 
sent, which is the best of all.” 





Pompous, scholastic language is a mistake in the 
pulpit. It sometimes mystifies and sometimes 
frightens people in a way which a simplicity of words 
could never do. On one occasion, relates the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, a preacher 
with some affectation of scholarship warned his 
congregation that a spirit of German transcendental 
ratiocination was creeping into the Church. Now 
it happened that a menagerie was visiting the town 
at that time, and somehow fhe thoughts of the 
congregation fled to the lawless ways of the wild 
beasts. They fancied that the long words referred 
to them, and as a consequence, they took great 
alarm, and, to the astonishment of the preacher the 
church began toempty, something very like a panic 
ensuing. 
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THE 


HE Duchess of Teck was one of those mem- 
bers of the Royal Family who have taken a 
real hold on the affection of the people. 
Thousands of those who had never seen her knew 
that she was a woman worthy of love and honour. 
Her rank increased her influence; it set the light 
that was in her a little higher and made it more 
conspicuous to the world. But in whatever position 
she might have been placed, the light would have 
been the same; her life, in all its aims and ideals, 
would not have been other than it was. She was 
born with the gift of helpfulness; she was blessed 
with the strength, the energy, and the cheerfulness 
that make work for others a passion and a delight. 
She was not one of those who think that they have 
done their duty when they have set down their 
names in a list, or have paid a subscription. She 
was not content to offer that which cost her 
nothing. Sympathy with her meant service—and 
patient laborious service too. One of her fellow- 
workers has described how she would turn the 
rooms at the White Lodge into a charity store, and 
how she would stand hour after hour sorting out 
great piles of garments. Another tells how she 
would spend whole afternoons in the hospital- 
wards, sitting by the bedside of the dying, cheering 
those who had to bear pain—with special tender- 
ness for those who suffered as she herself had 
suffered. ‘‘The language of nature,’’ Bacon has 
finely said, ‘‘ did not incur the confusion of Babel.” 
The look of sympathy, the touch of affection, 
speak direct from heart to heart; they know no 
distinctions either of race or of rank : their power is 
the same in the cottage and in the palace. 


It is impossible to speak of so great a man as 
Dr. Vaughan—the late Dean of Llandaff—without 
contrasting the position that he held with those 
which might have been his, had he so chosen. 
The highest honours of the Church were within 
his reach: they were offered to him—pressed upon 
him. But he preferred to remain in the obscurity 
of a Welsh Deanery, and resolutely turned away 
from the road that would have led him to Durham, 
or London, or even Canterbury itself. His life 
was full of work—and of fruitful work : much of the 
harvest that he sowed is still to be reaped. Asa 
young man, he raised Harrow to the front rank of 
our great schools. At Doncaster, in a busy parish, 
and at the Temple, among the keenest intellects of 
London, he showed that he could attract men of 
all kinds. His direct influence on the men whom 
he actually trained—four hundred in number at 
least—and the indirect effect of his example have 
done very much to secure a more efficient training 
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for the clergy of the English Church. But his 
great work after all was a personal work. His 
words, as Dr. Butler said in a memorial sermon, 
“sifted inevitably into the crevices and lurking- 
places of conscience.” That is the kind of power 
that tells, that remains, that transforms. The 
effect of oratory is transient: we can repel it; we 
can forget it. But the man whose preaching pene- 
trates into the crevices—brings the light into the 
darkness, reveals the weakness and the baseness 
which we would so gladly ignore, he it is whose 
gospel is ‘‘ the power of God,” not only for sorrow 
and for shame but “ for salvation.” 





Dr. StouGuTon’s death breaks almost the last 
link that unites the past and the present of English 
Congregationalism. He was not only a Church 
historian ; he was Church history personified. His 
ministry at Windsor went back to the days of 
George IV. He was there when the Queen came 
to the throne. At Kensington he presided over a 
large and prosperous congregation while the place 
was stilla suburb. He was not a great preacher: 
his books were more effective than his sermons; 
but both as a man and as a pastor he was singularly 
beloved. He had no enemies; he never could 
make any ; and he rendered no slight service to 
religious unity by drawing together the clergy of 
the Church and the leaders of Nonconformity at a 
time when personal intercourse between them was 
exceptional and rare. 


A CROWDED city is no place for a great school—at 
any rate for a school in which boys live for nine 
months out of the twelve. And though it is a hard 
thing to break with old associations, and to begin 
to make a new history in a new home, it is our 
duty to think of the future no less than to cling to 
the past. Charterhouse moved out of London 
many years ago. St. Paul's, with less enterprise, 
settled in Kensington when it left the City. And 
now Christ’s Hospital, following their example, is 
about to transfer itself to new quarters not far from 
Horsham. The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince of Wales a few weeks ago, and before long 
the old site will be finally abandoned. The gain 
should be great in every way—not merely in health 
and vigour, important as these are. The playing- 
field develops courage, unselfishness, discipline. 
The lanes and the downs are free from the tempta- 
tions that beset the streets. And it is only those 
who have been brought up as boys amid rural sights 
and sounds who really know the beauty of the world 
that is around us, The children of the city, strive 
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as they may, can never regain in manhood what 
they have lost in youth. 


Tue Congress of: Women Workers, which met at 
Croydon, was one of exceptional interest. _The 
discussions showed that, women are beginning to 
see the points at which their efforts will achieve 
most, the defects in our social system that they can 
supply ; and that they are rapidly learning to look 
at a question from more sides than one, and to come 
forward not as apponents but as allies of the men 
who are doing their best to discharge duties that 
they can never perform alone. At present, women 
—if they are wise—will concentrate their energies 
on our workhouses, our prisons, and our schools. 
Other tasks may. be attempted in due time but 
here they can do much, and can do it at once. 
Nearly 300,000 children, without any responsible 
father or mother, are at this moment fed, clothed, 
and taught by the State: and sorry work the State 
too often makes of it. The one hope for these poor 
children is to get them out of the barrack and into 
the home. This is a problem for women, and no 
one else will succeed in solving it. It rests with 
them to make the Boarding-out system a success; 
for at present it is not altogether satisfactory. But 
early failures in such an experiment as this are to 
be expected. Where we have persons to deal with 
and not machines, mistakes and disappointments 
are inevitable. With patience and courage and 
sympathy, things will come right at last. And 
besides the ‘children, there are the women in our 
gaols and girls in reformatories, with needs that 
are boundless—what can men unaided do to serve 
and to save them? As yet little can be done for 
those who labour : though women inspectors—and 
we wish we had more of them—may render valuable 
help by bringing to light the scandals and the iniqui- 
ties that now exist. But the labour problem asa 
whole will never be solved for either sex apart from 
the other; and we are very far from even the pos- 
sibility of solution as yet. 


Dr. Berry, the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union, will meet with an enthusiastic welcome in 
the United States. Heis well known therealready. 
It will not be forgotten that he was invited by 
Plymouth Church to become their pastor after the 
death of Henry Ward Beecher. He goes out as 
the representative of the National Council of the 
Free Churches, and his. mission is one of import- 
ance. His main object is to promote the cause of 
Arbitration. The official letter of commendation 
which he beats with him appeals to the Churches of 
America to unite with their brethren here in 
securing the ratification of an efficient treaty. 
Past failure—it reminds us—does not release 
Christian citizens from their responsibility. Defeat, 
however unexpected, should not discourage us. 
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Our plain duty is to make the Gospel’ which we al? 
proclaim in very truth a Gospel of peace. If the 
Churches are in earnest—if they are whole-hearted 
in their desire to avert even the possibility of war 
—they can make their will felt, in spite of political 
jealousy, corruption, and intrigue. If the Senate 


withstands the Church of Christ, its defeat will be 
disastrous and overwhelming. 


THE result of the contest for the mayoralty of New 
York is a grievous mortification for those who 
believe in the principle of local self-government, 
and desire to see local administration conducted by 
honest methods and by honest men. Mr. Van 
Wyck—the Democratic .nominee, whom that 
gigantic machine of corruption known as Tammany 
Hall has placed in power—may be a man of per- 
sonal integrity. His friends, anxious for his 
reputation, assert that Tammany went to him, not 
he to Tammany—that he is its master, not its tool, 
But once installed in office, he will find that he has. 
ceased to be a free agent: he will be bound to 
stand by those who stood by him. Men will be 
turned out of place wholesale if they are not 
servants of the dominant party. The party wire- 
pullers will control every election to posts ef 
authority and profit. The public purse will be 
plundered without restraint. Those who have 
sought, under the leadership of Mr. Low, to reform 
the whole system have a: long and an arduous 
struggle before them. But they must not lose 
heart. When men have stood apart from public 
life for years, they cannot expect to strike down 
their opponents at the first blow. 


THE opening of the railway to Bulawayo marks a 

new stage in the development of South Africa. 

The locomotive takes the place of the ox-waggon ; 

and with that change all the conditions of life 
become new. A fresh tide of energy and enterprise 
will sweep into vast districts that we own but have 
not yet occupied. Even if the country should not 

fulfil all our hopes, if its resources prove less 
ample, its mines less rich, its harvests less abundant 
than we have been led to believe—the movement 
must still be forward; a new kingdom may yet 

arise, for our children if not for ourselves. It can- 
not indeed be all gain. There are cruelties and 
crimes to which we cannot be blind whenever native 
races are first brought under European rule. There 
is much to sadden, much to shame, ° But as the 
civilised population grows these evils diminish. 

When white men are few and conscious of their 
weakness; when they are cut off from the restraint 
of public opinion; then are they most readily 
driven to desperate deeds, The railway will let 
light into the darkness. It will carry with it not 
only our commerce, but the law and the conscience 
of Christian civilisation. 





























Best Soaps for Summer. 
© CALVERT’S © 


arbolic Toilet Soap 


(6a. Tablets), and 


ARBOLIG PRIGKLY-HEAT SOAP, 


(6d. and is. Bars). 


Both these soaps are very refreshing and agreeable for Bath or 
Toilet use, and act as preventives of skin irritation or contagious 
diseases, besides having a very healthy and purifying effect and 
materially assisting to improve the complexion. 


Used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales when in India. 


Frep. I. Mouat, Esq., M.D., late Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, 
and Professor of Medicine in the Medical College of Calcutta, states—‘' For 
some time before I left india I used your Carbolic Soaps with much satisfaction 
and advantage ; indeed, I ceased to use any other. I found none so detergent 
and so soothing to the discomfort caused by prickly heat, profuse perspiration, 
and other sources of dermic irritation.” 


——— — eee 


N.B.—Many so-called “Carbolic Soaps” contain a very slight per-centage 
of impure Carbolic, and therefore are not reliable. Carbolic Acid is the real 
antiseptic principle in Coal Tar, from which it is extracted—a genuine Carbolic 
Soap is, consequently much more effective than one prepared with Coal Tar. 


Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or 1s. worth 
and upwards sent post free in U.K. for value. 


F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, 
ENGLAND, 
Awarded 75 Medals and Diplomas. [P.T.o 
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CALVERT'S TOILET PREPARATIONS. A 


SSS SS SSS SPSS SSS SHS OOe 


If you wish to have “Beautiful Teeth,” and to 


know the “ Magic of Smiles,” use either 
CAL VERT’S | 


CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER, 6d., 1s., & 1s, 6d. Tins; 
CARBOLIC TOOTH PASTE, 6d., 1s. & 1s. Gd. Pots; 4a 
CARBOLIC TOOTH SOAP, 3d. Gd., & 1s. Tins; on (2@ 


DENTO-PHENOLENE (* "ii0), 1s. 6d. & 2s, 6d. Bottles. 


K LARGEST SALE OF ANY DENTIFRICES. 
Each of the above is prepared with CaLvert’s purest Carbolic, 
the best dental preservative. They sweeten the breath and act as 
preventives of infection by inhalation. 


1/6 worth sent post free in U.K. for value received. 


“ LANCET,” Jan. rst, 1887, says—‘‘ The necessity of keeping 
the teeth clean, with a view to the prevention of future trouble, 
is overlooked by too many.” 

= Avoid Imitations, which are numerous and unreliable. 


BEST SOAP for CHILDREN. 


CALYERT’S 


CARBOLIC NURSERY SOAP. 


Sold in Gd. Boxes. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MILNE (late Vice-President Edinburgh 
Medical Society) says that Calvert’s Nursery Soap “ is one 
of the best that can be used for an infant’s skin, curing or 
preventing the eruptions which so often break out.” 


F. C. CALWERT & Co., Manchester. 
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hafed Skin, Nasal Catarrh, Piles, insect Bites or Stings, 
Scalds, Cuts, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Sore Eyes, 

Sunburn, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, 

Throat Colds, and all Skin Ailments quickly relieved 

Tins: by use of — 


P ae 
Pots § = ‘One of the girls in my school was 
~ SS ES ee A=) badly stung bya wasp, and the place 
5 es 2 VN Oe —aSOié«taas: Swollen the size of an egg In 
i less than three minutes your Oint- 
ttles WW ment caused the swelling and pain to 

s : ’ 
disappear." —GUILDFoRD. 


PRIVATE REPORTS. 


bolic, 


Editor of Household Words says :— 
‘We are constantly appealed to for 
remedies which can safely be used in 
domestic practice for such ills as skin 
eruptions, burns, scalds, inflamed 

ons eyes, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, 

c Uable Emr s as well as colds on the chest In all 
na Temedy for Skin r EY’ err such cases, and, indeed, in a host of 
in,Sore Heads: Lips vt others, we have found CaLveErt’s 


isin pile CaRBOLIC OINTMENT invaluable.” 


ite Ulcers+ 
tine : Indolent Ul le W C. FITZGERALD, Wellington, 
tings, Ear Ache New Zealand, writes :—“' It is, with- 


algic. Pains, Colds on sii out exception, the best healing 
bys Ually be. much pene Ointment I have ever used.” 


Qin cal application ° a 
rg — Itis nearly 





Court Circular says :—‘* We cannot 
too highly recommend CaLveErt’s 
CaRBOLIC OINTMENT. It is the best 
general Ointment with which we are 
familiar, and ought to be a stock 
remedy in every household.’’ 


eee 


IT WILL PREVENT HAIR FALLING OFF IF USED AS DIRECTED 
IN PAMPHLET SENT WITH EACH POT. 


F.C.CALVERT & Co., Manchester, 


ENGLAND. 











‘c= PREVENT FEVERS 


and destroy all offensive or injurious odours 
from Closets, Urinals, Cesspools, &c., 
BY USING 


‘RELIABLE DISINFECTING POWDER, 
ax OF -% On’ 6 >) — is i — ee 


Guaranteed to contain 15% of 
CALYVERT’S No. 5 CARBOLIC, 
(the STRONGEST Disinfectant known), 
and lightly sprinkled through a dredger it is the cheapest and 

most effective preparation. 


In Gd., 1/-, and 1/6 Dredgers; 7 and 14 1b. Tins (to refill 
Dredgers), 2/6 and 4/- each; at Chemists, &c., or 1/- worth 
and upwards sent post free for value. 


WILL NOT CLOG PIPES OR DRAINS. 
AVOID IMITATIONS MADE WITH TAR OILS. 


Dr. R. M. Gover, in his Report to the Director-General of Prisons, says :— 

‘‘ Carbolic Acid is the most certain and powerful of the numerous substances 
used as Disinfectants. The preparations supplied by Messrs. CALVERT & Co. 
are, in my opinion, much superior to those of any other manufacturer.” 
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Bonus Additions, Paid-up Policies, Surrender 
Values, and Loans for each £1000 Assured 


In The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


After payment of Premiums due in the current year 1897. 





POLICIES, Pb ann AT DEATH. POLICIES A AT 60 OR | DEATH. 
e 35 at entry.) Year (Age 35 at entry ) 





_—— ¢ anne omc th.» Pisa caeeneiicenaes 
Amount Paid-up Surrender | : aie Amount Paid-up | Surre a OT eee 
‘per £1000. Policies. | Values. Te ?" | per £1000.} Policies. | Values. —— 





1849 | £2161 | £2018 |41 598 | 1873 | £1494 Policy due! in course | of 1898. 
1851 2086 | 1507 5 1874 1468 |£1410 | £1242 | £1190 
1853 | 2011 | 1412 1875 1446 1330 1147 | 1095 
1855 = 1948 | 1324 1876 | 1424 1253 1059 IOIO 
1857 | 1886 | | 1235 1877 1402 1177 975 | 930 
1859 | 1823 | 1147 1878 | 1379 1103 895 | 855 
1861 | 1772 1063 | 1879 1357 1031 820 | 780 
1863 | 1730 | 985 1880 | 1335 961 748 715 
1865 | 1690 | 907 | 1881 1312 892 679 | 645 
1867 1649 | | 831 | 5 1882 1292 827 615 585 
1869 | 1597 | | 750 5 1883 1272 763 555 525 
1871 | 1546 | 670 1884 | 1252 701 496 470 





1875 | 1446 526 | 1886 
1877 | 1402 | 464 440 1887 
1879 | 1357 | 405 385 || 1888 
1881 1312 349 | 330 1889 
1883 1272 298 280 1890 
1885 1233 250 | 235 1891 Img | 313 205 190 
1887 1193 | 205 190 1892 1101 264 

1889 | 1155 | | 162 | 150 || 1893] 1000 | 200 

1891 I1Ig 121 110 1894 | 1000 | 160 


1213 582 397 375 
1193, | 3325 355 335 
1173 469 314 295 
1155 416 277 260 
1137 364 240 225 


| 
1873 | 1494 | 592 1885 | 1233 641 442 420 


| 
1893 | 1000 50 | 1895 | 1000 | 120 
1895 | 1000 29 | 27 1896 1000 | 80 


1897 | 1000 22 Io | 7 | 1897 | 1000 


} 4° 





All the see aoe will increase with joer future Premium paid. Bonuses of the same amount 
accrue to a// Policies of the same year, but revert to - Society if they become claims or be dis- | 
continued during the first five years. The Paid-up Policies (which are entitled to future Profits), 


| 
Surrender Values, and Loans are greater or less as the age was over or under 35 at entry. 








The Society’s Policies are of the most profitable 
Description and Negotiable Documents of Known Value 


at any time all through life, with reference to which latter important 
feature the Juvestor’s Review of June 1897 remarks: 


“Tt would not be fair to leave this excellent mutual office without men- 
tioning once more the perfectly fair manner in which the Insured are treated 
throughout their connection with it. From its start a policy in this office has 
its surrender value, and not only that, the insured person who cannot go on with 
the premium payments can have a paid-up policy for the very first premium paid. 
We know of no office which treats its policyholders in this above-board way, 
and in a manner so entirely just to all concerned. Here surrenders are no 
matter of mystery, grace, or negotiation. Every man knows at once how he 
stands, and what to expect.” 











LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., AND 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


RK, LTD. PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 
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HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





























S 
ecect (« OCOA 


és essentially a PURE and UNADUI.TERATED Cocoa. Its DIGI STIBI- 
LITY strongly appeals to those who have found other Cocoas to disagree with 
them. The moderate price of Rowntree’s Cocoa and its hig h concentration 
render it MOST ECONOMICAL for family use. half per 
capi necessary where the ordinary Cocoa essence or mixture nds a Ful 
sp . Those engagtd in philanthropic work can recommenc g 
Rousehols bills. It 1s exceptionally NOURISHING and SUST AINL. IN NG te ee e 
body aad beneficially STIMULATING to tired brains and depressed nerve 


A FREE TRIAL TIN 
will be sent you from ROWNTREE & CO., 1 Great Tower Street, London, 
E.C., on request by letter or card giving address and naming SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. Ask for particulars of their Prize Scheme (£1500 worth of prize 
. Elect Cocoa is obtainable, in tins only, of Grocers, Stores, € ioner 
others, price 6d., 9d.. 1s. 6d., and 3s: 





VARICOSE VEiNS. 
BAILEY’S 


Elastic Stockings 


PROPE RLY FITTED. 


A badly fitting stocking, or one made 
of unsuitable material, is not only no 
good, it is positively harmful. 

“Varix”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two | 
stamps. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


38 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Est? 1833 














WORLD 
— 


Is eo BEST ay en Ever Discovered. 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND soon CURES THE WORST 
CORNS ano BUNIONS. 


“ Angel Lodge, Abergavenny, art. 20. (189 S 

“SIRS,—I applied your Corn Plaster to two corns under the 

READ foot, and THEY BOTH CAME OUT. I can now walk 
OES: site comfortably. I had suffered for res fee and h ad tried 

nearly every adve rtised remedy without r 
“Yours obediently, G, F RANC OMBE, 

A trial of a box is eee sulicited, as immediate por soa sure. 
Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, Post Free for 14d. Stamps from the 


Proprietors. M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEemists, CHELTENHAM. 





ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


IS THE BEST 
TOOTH POWDER: 
WHITENS THE TEETH, 
PREVENTS DECAY, 
GIVES DELIGHTFUL 
FRAGRANCE 


TO THE BREATH. 
ASK CHEMISTS FOR ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 





BY ROYAL 


AUTHORITY. 


GRAY DUNN & CO’S 
BRAEMAR 


BISCUIT. 


Sole Makers of Florador Finger Biscuits. 





a Unequalled 
for its Brilliance 
and Cleanliness. 


ALSO FOR 


\ Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, Varnished and 
Enamelled Goods. 


THE QUEEN says: “ Havi Pa are trial of its virtue after 
considerable experience with ot pounds th ame nature, we fe 
no hesitation in recommending its use t aI hi 1SeWiV 


THE OLDEST « & BEST. 
VICTORIA PARK_WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





Now to the season for 


VELVETEENS. 


70 ENSURE = GT S THE 


GENUINE- 


EWIS’S 


\ WONDERFUL Velveteen*2 


SEND A POSTCARD (mentioning this paper) DIRECT T0 LEWIS'S, 
IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, WHO WILL FORWARD 
A Large Box of Patterns Post Free. 


BLACK AND ALL THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COLOURS NOW WORN. 
Fast Pile, Fast Dyed, Every Inch Guaranteed, 








THE a NUTRITIOUS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 


* |NESTLE’S 


Swiss 


MILK 


Most Popular and Successful 
as a Food for Infants. 


merou Ski immed Condensed Milks which do 
sary nourishment, but, on the contrary, simply 


CONTAINS ALL THE 
CREAM OF THE 
ORIGINAL MILK. 








BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The cgi Sweet for Children). 


Vil wie 
Cnagittion dregs 








Lancet, 








A FOOD— 
NOT A 
MEDICINE. 


EXTRACT 


‘Deu 


FOR if dAL CHILDREN, Tt MOTHERS, and INVALIDS 
The “9,6.." MALT EXTRACT is not a Medicine nor an alcol 
«FOOD and a DIGESTER. . ea 


ines trengthe: 


of assimilat ion, and no ot - er Fees y tak 5 the fanc; a 
t ate stor 


Makt Extract agrees with t S 
PAL THE NURSING MOTHER * io 6. ." ALT CATRA Ae 
of th obje an al 
"Sol it in ‘Bottles and | spe f ype er dia Lins 


¢ strong 
Chemists, Grocers, &c., everywhere. Sk LE as NUBAC rt RERS: 


holic sttenea “oq , 
THE DISTILLERS Cco., ‘LIMITED, EDINBURGH, 


Makers of the celebrated “ D.C.L. 


in disguise, br 





ENJOYED BY YOUNG AND OLD. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an 
endless variety of delightful, dainty dishes. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 





Seasonable 
gitar gies & Sweets 


n us we naturally 
inc-mange, SO re- 


th 
, but this is to ignore its many 
t. BR¢ WN & Pe geen tse 
a - 





Reckitt’s 
Blue. 


See the name 
on every Wrapper. 





wy Bottle on Draught. 


and 


STONE E'S 


INGER 
WINE 


O7 all Grocers, Wine Merchants, and 
Licensed Victuallers. 
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